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The Old Country Store—once the 
social and civic center of community 
life—has long since vanished, but the 
Merchant’s responsibility to the com- 
munity is as great as when all problems 
of common interest were settled around 
its pot-bellied stove. 


Our Responsibility Toward 
You 


In & Penney Store the sale isn’t ended 
when the package is wrapped. We are 
selling Service and Satisfaction and we 
recognize our responsibility to give you 
merchandise of honest, reliable quality. 


Often we could make a price seem low by using materials not 
quite up to standard but our slogan promises you “Quality— 


JCPENNEYCo 


Send us your name and address 
end we will send you our illus- 
trated Store News Catalogs from 
time to time. 
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Yheres an Economy Center ~¢ és 
in nearly 1000 towns like this 5¥" 


Fx™ THE pays of the trading post the Farmer and the 
Storekeeper have fought side by side to push onward the 
frontier lines of civilization. Together they fought a winning 
battle against the wilderness; together they founded a nation. 
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Assured Quality and Low 
Prices In These Examples 
of J. C. Penney Co. Values 


Our Feature Men’s Dress Shirts 
—fulfill every demand for Supreme Dress Shirt Value. 


Many exclusive patterns confined to our Stores 
$1.98 and $2.98 


Our Solar Straw Hats for Men. 
Sennit Straws Swiss Yeddo Hats 
Fine Concealed stitch, fancy Reinforced novelty insert. 


or black band..... $1.98 edge, heather or black 
band $2 


Sophisticated Modes in Junior Sizes 
Youth, charm and originality—the new Junior Frocks 
express prevailing modes.............. $9.90 to $24.75 


Men’s and Young Men’s Suits 
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Made to our own exacting specifications. Dependable fabrics 
He ee EEE eye eee ae $19.75 and $24.75 








*‘quality—always at a saving’’ 
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Home Offices: 330 West 34th Street, New York City—102 Stores in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, as Follows— 
Creston 
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Back of this promise stands the respon- 
sibility of a great Company. 


Our Responsibility Toward | 


The Community 
The J. C. Penney Company believes 
that unless a merchant contributes 
something to the welfare of his com- 
munity, he has no right to expect its 
citizens to contribute toward his suc- 
cess.. Of our 954 stores, scattered over 
46 states, 31 per cent of our managers 
own their homes, and 90 per cent of 


them have contributed both time and | 


money to local organizations for civic 
betterment. 

We have often invited you to examiné 
our merchandise. We urge you now to 


examine the merchant who offers it to you and the part he plays 
in. your community life. We believe you will be satisfied. 


Men Under 35 Years, Experienced 
in Selling Our Lines Are Wanted 
to Train for Co-partner Store 
Managers. Write for Details. 
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GOOD ROTATIONS AND GOOD SEED 


. These H. ave Helped 1927 Master Farmers to Better Farms and Bigger Yields 


HE best seed grains, a large acreage of the 
T most efficient. legumes, the liberal use of 
\ the manure spreadér and the carrying out 
ff ® ofa definite rotation made it possible for the 
Z+ @ 1997 group of Master Farmers to raise the corn 
ld 50 per cent over the yields secured when 
Aj these men began the operation of their farms. 
“Several who purchased farms on which a steady 
; “eorn and oats’? program had been followed 
® have doubled their yields of corn. Anyone who 
' @ says that changing a low-producing, weedy, 
. run-down farm into one of the best in a com- 
munity, is easy, had better try it. When the job 
is complicated by dry seasons, interest and prin- 
cipal payments, building improvements and 
raising a family, it is an outstanding achieve- 
ment. 

' Almost as difficult a farm management prob- 
Jem is the one of raising the good yields made 
by a father who kept up the fertility and raised 
better than average crops. A gain in crop yields 
of 25 per cent on such a farm isn*t easy, and 
ns 49 or 50 per cent is a real achievement. ~And 

' yet some of these men have done this. 
Last year I said that the carrving out of a 


By Jap Whitson 


yielding, they are still studying yield tests and 
looking for something still better. 

In the field of soil management, the outstand- 
ing achievement of this group as a whole is 
probably their carrying out of a definite rota- 
tion, including the efficient use of legumes. A 
very simple matter it would appear to one who 
has never operated a corn belt farm, but one 
involving many complications in actually carry- 
ing it out. 

What is a first rate rotation, and how is it 
carried out? After all, it-is an individual prob- 
lem varying with the lay of land, type of soil, 
livestock program and personal interest. There 
is H. D. Backhaus, of Worth county, who owns 
a nearly level farm, the bulk of which, when 
purchased, required tiling. He has a three- 
year rotation of corn, small grain and mixed 
seeding of legumes. His land in rotation is 
divided into six fields, three of fifty-three acres 
each and three of sixteen acres. The small fields 
are used for hogging off and for silage. The 
legumes are used for hog pasture or hay. 


he keeps it up. The remainder of the farm takes 
care of the.alfalfa, horse pasture and such. Mr. 
Johnson has nearly doubled the average yield 
of corn .and has conquered the Canada thistle 
and bindweed and the blowing of the sandy soil. 

Ray Redfern, of Des Moines county, bought 
160 acres, seventeen years ago. It needed tile, 
and the fertility was low, and the weed infesta- 
tion bad. He uses two rotations. On one eighty 
the rotation is corn, corn, oats and clover for 
hay or hay and green manure. On the other 
eighty the rotation is-six years in length, corn, 
corn, oats, and pasture three years. In addition 


he has three small fields close by the buildings _ 


with a rotation of corn, oats, legumes for hog 
pasture. This small patch of corn is used for 
ear-to-row yield testing, which Mr. Redfern has 
followed for seventeen years. For the last two 
years he has used it for hybridizing work. The 
test plots for oat varieties which he conducts 
occupy the small oat field and the legume field, 
which is a mixture of alfalfa, sweet clover and 
red clover, serves as clean ground hog pasture 

until midsummer or later. 
Carl Anderson, of Washington county, who 
operates a farm consisting 





@ _ definite rotation, including the 

i use of the most efficient leg- 
umes, was the outstanding 

thing in the farm operations of 

¢s of the 1926 Master Farmers. 
es For the 1927 group, I might 
make one addition—the use of 
the best possible seed grain. 
its @ This does not mean that the 
1926 group were not interested 





m in high yielding corn adapted 
er to their soil or in oats that 
1g | Yield tests had proved superior, 

or in winter hardy alfalfa. In 
of fact, the 1926 group included 
1d @ two men who have made not- 
‘ able records in the Iowa corn 


¢ yield test. William McArthur 
bred and raised the corn that 
holds the yield record in the 

né northern section, and Charles 

to D. Kirkpatrick did the same 
for the southern section. 


An Impressive Record 


But the 1927 group 4ll use 
high yielding seed. All but one 
use seed corn that has been 

| tested in the state yield test and has been proved 
the highest yielding in their district and sec- 
tion. Five have made high records in their sec- 
tions. All use oats from one of the high yield- 
ing strains developed at Ames and at the Min- 
 hesota station. All tested these oats out on their 
farms when they were first available. Four 
gave the new barbless barley a trial in 1927. 
Nine of the sixteen use only certified Grimm 
| or Ontario Varitgated alfalfa seed. This is 
Yy an impressive record. It is one of the 
keys to better and more profitable crops that 
others in the state might well fallow. 
Seven out of the group regularly plan on 
out some new crop or improved strain 
tach year. Such experiments are not on a large 
| Seale and do not involve a great deal of ex- 
Pense. In 1927, such testing included an im- 
ahi strain of spring wheat developed at the 
_ North Dakota station, Gopher oats, an improved 
Strain of Minnesota corn, a comparison of vari- 
‘improved strains of oats, also barley, sweet 
and alfalfa, and a half dozen tests of 
Including hybridizing. In spite of the fact 
8 group were all using varfeties of corn 
8 that have proved adapted and high 
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An eight-horse 





team on the farm of E. L. Hill, a Master Farmer, of Dallas county. 


The small grain in the past has commonly 
been oats, but he has been raising some flax 
recently. He finds it a fine nurse crop for al- 
falfa and sweet clover. He uses a mixture of 
legumes. There is no question in my mind that 
carefully worked out mixtures similar to those 
used by Mr. Backhaus are the most efficient 
for a considerable portion of Iowa# He uses 
alfalfa, timothy, red clover and alsike for the 
portion he plans to cut for hay. Recently, he 
has been using sweet clover in the portion usetl 
for pasture, and with highly satisfactory re- 
sults. He is convineed that under his condi- 
tions # mixture of sweet clover, red clover and 
timothy is better than sweet clover alone for 
his farm program, which includes pasturing by 
both sheep and cattle. 

There is Oscar Johnson, of Marshall county, 
who began the operation of a 200-acre farm 
sixteen years ago. The outsid¢ rim of the place 
had been in crops for many years without defi- 
nite rotation. About 100 acres of low ground 
was pasture needing tile. The farm was tiled, 
the most of the land put into four equal-sized 
fields, and a four-year rotation of corn, corn, 
oats and clover for pasture was started. And 


largely of rolling land, has his 
prablem of rotation compli- 
eated by erosion and irregular 
size and shape of fields. This 
adds greatly to the difficulty 
of carrying on a definite rota- 
tion. In solving the problem, 
he has shifted from red clover 
to sweet clover in the rotation, 
uses alfalfa for hay, and to a 
limited degree for pasture. He 
is at present carrying out a 
terracing program to make 
practical the continued tillage 
of this land that normally 
washes easily and with serious 
results. 


A-Group of Problems 


Each of this group of Mas- 
ter Farmers has found a whole 
group of ‘problems in connec- 
tion with carrying out a defi- 
nite rotation, increasing the 
fertility of their land and in- 
ereasing the acreage of the 
most profitable crops. No two 
have solved the problems exactly alike, but each 
has done a creditable job and one well adapted 
to his conditions. 

One of the most striking things that this 
group has done is to make use of efficient leg- 
umes. By this I don’t mean that they have all 
shifted to the use of alfalfa and sweet clover, 
dropping the others. In theory, given ideal 
conditions for their_use, these two legumes are 
most efficient for Iowa. They produce the 
largest growth, gather the most nitrogen from 
the air, and add the most humus. But under 
actual conditions, with the variations in soil, 
drainage, amount of lime and phosphate avail- 
able or not available in the soil, they may or 
may not be the most efficient for exclusive use. 

All of these men are growing alfalfa in vary- 
ing amounts. Nearly all have used it regularly 
for ten years or more. Not all plan on it as 
the sole or even the chief source of hay. A few 
have found mixtures largely of alfalfa more ef- 
ficient than a pure seeding. All are sold on its 
value. This in spite of the fact that thirteen 
out of the sixteen have limed land to grow it. 
A few have been compelled to select the best 
drained and most (Concluded on page 31) 
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IS CORN QUALITY GETTING POORER? 


RACTICAL farmers often ask us: ‘‘What 

has happened to the quality of our corn in 
recent years?’’ A friend who has studied gov- 
ernment figures dealing with the quality of 
eorn recently ealled our attention to the fact 
that for the ten-year period ending in 1894, the 
quality of eorn was over 100, and that this 
had declined gradually with each sueceeding 
ten-year period until for the past ten years the 
average was only 80. Of course, our yields 
have gone up at the same time that our quality 
has gone down, but there may be some question 
as to whether 40 bushels of medium quality 
corn has any more feeding value than 36 bush- 
els of high quality’ corn. 

We find that there is great difference of oni 
ion as to the eause of poor quality corn. Some 
people say that our weather has changed and 
that in recent years we have had more seasons 
with early frosts, cold summers and backward 
springs. Mr. C. D. Reed, chief of the Iowa 
Weather Bureau, has studied this whole matter 
of weather very carefully, and coneludes that 
the change in weather has really been very 
slight and that we must look elsewhere for the 
explanation. 

Some people say that the great cause of poor 
quality corn is poor soil. Our soils today have 
less phosphorus and lime than they did thirty 
or forty years ago. This has undoubtedly had 
some effect, but we do not believe that it is a 
complete explanation. 

In our opinion, the greatest single cause of 
poor quality corn is the growing of corn with 
too large ears, too deep kernels, and too late a 
maturity for the season. On exceedingly rich 
soil when the corn is planted early and the sea- 
son is favorable, it is possible to get the biggest 
yields with a large-eared, deep-grained sort. 
Ears which are picked out of a field of this sort 
ean easily win the prizes at the corn shows. The 
farmers of the neighborhood, therefore, think 
that they should get a start in this wonderful 
prize winning corn which has such large ears 
and such beautiful deep kernels. The result on 
three-fourths of our soils in one-half of our 
seasons is poor quality corn. 

Poor quality corn not only grades low on the 
market, but also has a low feeding value. It 

contains a smaller percentage of 
building. material and of fat. . 


‘With. chickens, 


both. muscle-. - 


sheep and horses, poor quality corn sometimes 
is actually dangerous to feed. 

It is time for us in the corn belt to begin to 
take hold of this-poor quality corn problem. 
Approaching it from one angle, we should build 
up our soils with lime, phosphorus and ma- 
nure. Approaching it from the other angle, we 
should remember when picking a type of corn 
that it is not always the corn which heaps up 
highest in the wagon whieh gives the best re- 
sults. Yield gained at the expense of quality 
is not net profit. 





“CAPITALIZED TOO HIGH”’ 


ERE are two quotations from an economie 

discussion of ‘‘The Condition of the West- 
ern Farmer,’’ published by Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity : 

‘‘In the region which we are considering, 
capitalization of all agricultural property is 
too high (it has been previously maintained 
that the basis of capitalization is not so much 
ineome as demand arising from other causes), 
and from this two results follow: First, that 
the rate of income from land is low compared 
to that from other investments, and, second, 
that the marginal amount of money that can be 
borrowed on the land is high in just the pro- 
portion that the capitalization is high. Now, 
under the circumstances, let a farmer pay the 
rate of interest which is current in the money 
markets, and if the debt is too large or long 
continued, the tendency is for him steadily to 
lose. It must, of course, be remembered that 
agriculture is a highly uneertain oeeupation, 


so that a succession of good crops may entirely © 


overcome this normal loss, or a succession of 
poor ones may greatly increase it.’’ 

‘As compared with the pioneer farmer of 
twenty years ago, the farmer of today requires 
a much larger capital, and in consequence the 
eost of production of his grain is higher. Not 
only is it found necessary to give the land 
slightly more cultivating, but also there must 
be figured into the cost the interest on the in- 
vestment in the land, which was very small in 
the early days, but is of considerable importance 
now. The standard of living, by which each 
family gauges its expenditures, is much higher 
than formerly, and the enforced economies of 
the pioneer period can not be practieed, and, 
indeed, ought not to be demanded or expected. 
The markets are no better than before. In short, 
if the farmer of today expects to achieve the 
same success as the pioneer achieved, he must, 
except where good fortune and the possession 
of unusual personal qualities are combined, 
have capital in sufficient amount to offset the 
free land and low eost of living of the pioneer 
period. 
This has a somewhat familiar ring. Econo- 
mists make similar comments as to Iowa farms 
these days, but these quotations happen to have 
been published thirty-five years ago. The re- 
gion where ‘‘capitalization was too high’’ was 
in the vicinity of Grand Island, Nebraska, and 
capitalizations were particularly high in the 
precinet the economist surveyed, because it was 
elose to the Union Pacific railroad, some of the 
original purehasers bought land grant farms 
from the railroad on easy terms and had sold 
at a profit. Valuations for well improved quar- 
ter sections were $25 an acre, and some silly 
owners were holding out for $30 and $35 an 
acre, if they had good houses and barns. The 
mortgages on mortgaged land averaged less than 
$10 an aere. The township assessed valuation 
was less than $100,000, altho it had been slight- 
ly over $100,000 a few years before. The tax 
rates were, for the state, 7 mills; fer the eounty, 
12 mills ; for the township, 5 mills. The econo- 
mist did not record the school taxes, because 
district lines crossed township lines. Farmers 
paid no gasoline taxes for the automobiles: they 
did not drive, no telephone bills, no charges for 
radio batteries. They got their mail when bia 
drove to: town behind the farm team. - 


WHERE DO THEY STAND? 


P IN the eleventh district, the farmers ot 
Cherokee county set a good example to the 
rest of Iowa and the corn belt by deciding ty 
present a number of questions to the differen 
candidates for congress. Candidates were jp, 
vited to be present at a mass meeting to dig 
cuss the questions; or if they were not able to 
be present, to send in a statement covering th 
same points. 
The questions selected include a number in 
which farmers and all other voters ought to be 


interested, and upon which they have a right | 


to expect a statement. The questions which the 


Cherokee farmers are asking their candidate | 


are as follows: 

‘‘Do you favor the MeNary-Haugen bill with 
the equalization fee? 

‘Do you favor continuing the federal inher. 
itance tax? 


‘‘Do you favor inland waterways improve. 


ment and flood control? State your prefer. 
ence: Great Lakes waterway or Missouri rive 
project. 

‘‘Do you favor extending the provisions gf 
the draft to property as well as men when war 
threatens ? 


‘‘Do you favor lowering federal corporation | 


taxes under present agricultural conditions? 
‘*Do you favor limiting foreign immigration 
to a number and kind which ean be readily as. 


similated and who will, because of natural char. © 
acteristics, become good American citizens, the 


total to be low enough not to interfere with the 
welfare of American labor? 

‘‘Do you favor the principles of the Hoc 
Smith resolutions that agricultural products 
should enjoy preferential railroad rates whea- 
ever possible ? 

‘*What policy do you favor for the operate 
of the Musele Shoals project? 

‘*How should the necessary revenue to pro 
tect investment of surplus funds in foreign Se- 
eurities be raised ? 

“Which would be the wiser policy for the 
government—tax reduction or debt reduction? 

‘‘Do you favor maintaining the present levd 
of the following federal taxes: Income tax, 
corporation taxes, estate or inheritance tax! 

‘‘Should any of the existing federal taxes be 
repealed? What method would you advocate 
to replace the lost revenue? Would you favora 
sales tax? 

“Do you consider that the ‘destruction 
wrought by the corn borer warrants appropria- 
tion of federal funds to vigorously push meas 
ures for its eontrol ? 

“Do you believe in eancellation of foreign 
debts? 

“Do you favor the truth-in-fabrics bill? 

‘Do you favor direet buying of livestock?” 


Farmers in other parts of Iowa might well — 


try the same plan. We suggest particularly 


that the question, ‘‘Do you favor continuing the © 


federal inheritance tax?’’ ought to be pressed 


in the ninth district, where Congressman Greet, | 


one of the chief supporters of the inheritance 
tax, is retiring. Farmers are justifiably miter 
ested in knowing what candidates are going t@ 


earry on Green’s poliey in this field. 


Of course, farm groups need not feel that the 


job is done when the questions have been ptt # 


up to the candidates and answered. There are 
very few of the inquiries that can be properly 
answered by yes or no. Most of them require 
details and qualifications. The candidate whe 
wants to evade the issue, and the eandidate whe 


wants to state his position with the utmost 


clarity, may both take a number of words # 
explain their stand. Unless the farmers a 
willing to give some time and effort to analysis 
and: comparison. of these replies, the question 


naire won’t do much good in helping to pict 
out. men. who -will stand by -the cana: tm * 


people believe in. 
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«A GOOD TIME TO GET OUT OF 
DEBT” 


_ PEADERS who remember Uncle Henry and 
; R his writings will recall also how frequently, 
when prices were good and the farm business 
Jooked prosperous, he would say: ‘‘This is a 
good time to get out of debt.’” Henry C. Wal- 
lace had the same feeling. In looking over old 


 jgsues of the paper the other day, we found this 
editorial in the issue of January 30, 1920: 


“Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who have fi- 


- nancial obligations coming due during the cur- 


rent year, and who are spread out rather thin 
financially, would do well to make arrange- 
ments at the earliest possible date for seemg 
themselves thru this year. We seem to be on 
the high tide of prosperity. Business condi- 
tions are good, and there are plenty of people 
who are predicting that they will be still bet- 
ter. Notwithstanding this, our advice is to 
play safe. : ‘ 

“The indications are that interest rates will 
be increasing and that money may perhaps be- 
come tighter. We are spread out rather thin. 
Credit has been expanded tremendously. Some 

unforeseen happening may precipitate condi- 
tions which will be very trying to people who 
are in 2 situation to be pinched. We advise our 
readers to pay off their debts instead of risking 
their money in promoted enterprises. We have 
come to a time when it is wise to make every- 
thing snug and tight. If trouble does not come, 
no harm will have been done. If it does, those 
who take our advice will have oecasion to thank 
us for it.”’ 

Perhaps a farm paper editor never gave bet- 
ter or more timely advice. We still get letters 
from farmers who observed this warning, are 
still holding their farms, and are correspond- 
ingly grateful. 





FACING FACTS 


THE notion still persists in some quarters 

that a man who goes home to find a wild-cat 
camped in his house, and meets the situation by 
declaring the wild-cat isn’t there, has taken a 
heroic and admirable attitude. The logic runs 
like this: Wild-cats don’t belong in the house. 
I don’t care for wild-cats, and especially in my 
own living-room. Therefore it is a violation of 
my principles if I admit that the wild-cat is 
present. 

This may be high-minded; but if the gentle- 
man persists in carrying the theory to its log- 
ieal conelusion and sits down in his arm chair, 
even tho the wild-eat is there before him, he 
may still be high-minded at the end of the next 
five minutes, but he will also be in great need 
of bandaging. 

Such a man is not unlike the subscriber who 
wrote to us the other day and said: “‘It isn’t 
my desire to subscribe for a publication that 
realizes direct buying by packers has depressed 
the price of hogs, and then states that direct 
buying has come to stay.”’ 

Direct buying happens to be a large and 
bristling and rather unpleasant fact. We may 


_ hot like the looks of it; we may wish it were 


Somewhere else; but those dislikes and those 
Wishes are not much of an answer to the prob- 
lems that it presents. 

Direct buying is a growing practice. At pres- 


: ent, it is damaging co-operatives, and is, at 
- times at least, hurting the situation at the ter- 
_Mminals. Yet it does make possible a short cut 


fom farmer to packer. It is more economical 
for all concerned than the roundabout trip thru 
the stockyards and the. shifting around from 
Market to market. 

The answer to the problem is not to say it 


isn’t there or to eall it names, but to try to fig- 
_ Ure out how this new marketing method can be 
a used so as to benefit the farmer and his co- 
_ Operatives. We think that the co-operative con- 


Centration point, together with federal grading, 
keep the economic advantages of direet 


buying, maintain the price-registering function 
of-the terminal markets, and strengthen the bar- 
gaining power ef the hog producer. It is at 
least a plan that faces the facts of the situation 
and tries to deal with them. 





A NEW SERIAL STORY 


N TWO weeks we begin a new serial by Ray- 

mond A. Berry, author of ‘‘Wild Rose and 
Shoestring,’’ a serial we ran about this time 
last year. Our readers will remember this as 
an exciting yarn of life in western Nebraska 
a generation ago. 

In his new serial, ‘‘Up-Grade,’’ Berry has a 
story of today, laid in the mountain country a 
little farther west. Two towns fight for the 
trade from the big basin in the mountains, 
which is eut off by the hills from the railroads 
and from other trading points. One town has 
a good road into the basin; the other hasn’t. 
The engineer’s job is to build a new road for 
the other town, and to do it im spite of an array 
of diffieulties that make the outcome somewhat 
doubtful until the very end. It is a story that 
all members of the family will enjoy. Watch 
for it May 18. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


PRIL elosed with temperatures averaging 

four degrees below normal for the corn 
belt and five degrees below for Iowa. North- 
eastern Iowa was especially cold. Ohio was not 
so cold as farther west. 

Rainfall for April was decidedly lacking in 
Nebraska and parts of Iowa. In Missouri it was 
above normal, and elsewhere about as usual in 
April. Taking the corn belt as a whole, plowing 
for corn is farther along than usual at this 
time of year. 

The cold April weather has delayed small 
grain growth sufficiently so that heat damage 
in July is almost certain. 





PATRICK HENRY’S SPEECHES 


IX LAST week’s issue, we shuffled Patrick 

Henry’s speeches. He made the ‘‘Give me 
liberty or give me death’’ speech at Richmond. 
The Williamsburg speech was the one that 
wound up: ‘‘Caesar had his Brutus, Charles I 
his Cromwell, and George III may profit by 
their example.”’ 








, Odds and Ends 














A FARMER friend from southwestern Iowa 

has just been telling me about how my 
grandfather induced him thirty or forty years 
ago to buy some small evergreen trees. He 
couldn’t afford_more expensive trees and so he 
planted the small seedlings in the garden for 
two or three years and then transplanted them 
into their final location to serve as a wind- 
break. Now he has a splendid windbreak which 
in winter moves him several hundred miles 
south. 

I wish there were a hundred thousand wind- 
breaks in Iowa instead of Iess than five thou- 
sand. In the past ten or fifteen years we have 
been thoughtless about this matter. Relative 
to our opportunities we have not taken as much 
thought concerning the future of our farms as 
did our pioneer fathers and grandfathers. 

It is time to use our imaginations to form in 
our minds’ eyes pictures of how we want our 
farmsteads to look ten, twenty, and thirty years 
henee. We don’t need to do all of the planting 
this spring. It is just a little late now for 
planting some things. We can plant a few 
things and we can develop a plan which we can 
gradually earry out during the next five years. 
A good evergreen windbreak is one of the best 
memorials that a man can leave behind him. 


"THOSE of you who happened to hear me talk 

over the red net work of the National 
Broadeasting Company last week will be inter- 
ested in knowing that altho we were located in 
a Chicago building everything we said was first 
carried to New York City by wire and then re- 
distributed by wire te the different stations. 
For instanee, those who heard the radio discus- 
sion last week thru WHO heard voices which 
were carried from Chicago to New York by 
wire and then from New York to Des Moines 
by wire before WHO finally did the broadeast- 
ing over the middle-west. It costs the National 
Broadcasting Company an extra $2,400 for 
each hour it uses the Chicago studio instead of 
the New York or Washington studios for net 
work purposes, 





MeE- G. R. BROWN of the Washington Post 

heard my radio statement that the think- 
ing stimulated by the McNary-Haugen bill was 
likely to bring about a realignment of political 
forees in the United States. His comment the 
following day was: 

“The amount of thinking that went into the 
MeNary-Haugen bill would probably pull a 
high schoel freshmen thru the first study 
period.’ 

The rank and file of eastern people feel very 
friendly toward the western farmer but they 
are continually being given an unconseious 
bias by newspaper writers. This is the most 
alarming thing about the future of the United 
States. We can afford ‘‘smart aleeks’’ making 
appeals to prejudice as long as we are young 
and have a great surplus of natural resources. 
In another fifty years our city populations 
must learn to think more deeply or they will go 
to smash. 





HE vice-president of one of the larger in- 

suranee companies of the United States 
was mueh surprised when I told him the other 
day that the equalization fee of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill would not be paid by the govern- 
ment., This man is unusually intelligent and 
feels that he is a liberal in politics. He may be 
taken as representative of the best class of cul- 
tured easterners. It was interesting to hear 
him first denounce the McNary-Haugen bill 
beeause it would raise the eost of living to the 
laboring man and then almost in the same 
breath claim that the bill was unworkable and 
that it therefore could not do the farmer any 
good. . 
I don’t think he understood me when f laugh- 
ingly suggested that the bill could not be weak 
in both of these particulars. If the bill in- 
créased the cost of living to the eastern laboring 
man it would be surely working. On the other 
hand if it will not work there will be no effect 
on the cost of living to the laboring man. 

‘Personally I think that the MeNary-Haugen 
bill.will work and that it will increase the cost 
of living to the laboring man. This will not 
be doing an injustice to the laboring man be- 
cause even under the MeNary-Haugen bill he 
will not be giving as large a percentage of his 
wages for food as he did before the war. The 
insurance man held up his hands in horror at 
the idea of the McNary-Haugen bill becoming 
a campaign issue. He would rather have the 
parties fight about things which don’t mean 
anything. Personally, I think that it makes 
for politieal health and long-time national sta- 
bility to have something like the MeNary-Han- 
gen bill to stimulate our national conseiousness 
on fundamental problems. 
H. A. WALLA 





Safety for men and nations lies in doing the will 
of the Lord. Any other course will bring trouble. 
The man who turns aside from the path of right- 
eousness, trodden by good men in all ages, will at 
the last find that he has been following after vain 
things which will never help him when trouble 
comes, as come it does some time or other to ali of 
us-—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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DID FARMERS MAKE MORE MONEY IN ’959F ¢ 


Financial Record of Farm, 1884-1895, Compared With Similar Estimate for 1913-1924. 


~farm for the period of 1884-1895. 


NE of the best indoor games on the farm 
() is comparing old times with the present. 
Mr. Muneey, in this article, gives a re- 
port of receipts and expenses on his 240-acre 
Then he 


By J. N. Muncey 


the Bordeaux mixture. In digging time, I em- 
ployed twenty boys and paid a certain price 
per station of four rods for putting the pota- 


creamery in Jesup and on a butterfat basis | 


Because of its large output, this creamery oy 


paid the average co-operative creamery in Towa 


at this time fully two cents, possibly two ang_ 


one-half cents per pound. The price given jg _ 



















































































































































works out a similar set of figures based on _ toes in the crates, net after the hauling and all creamery expense On 
prices as they were for the twelve years end- Because of inability and lack of time, I great- are deducted. All cattle were weighed the fipg and F 
ing in 1924. Mr. Muneey is a graduate of Ames, ly neglected the crippled five-acre orchard, and of January each year. This was done to aig cable ; 
1878, took post-graduate work there, served as the results show no profits on apples. Because me in establishing a fair value of each anima} the ea 
instructor later, and was for some time butter- of lack of time, principally, I determined to and to infer what the results might have heey of cor 
maker and secretary of co-operative creameries. give no attention to poultry. This was prob-_ if I had fed steers only. BD the fa 
This training, coupled with - ; By net sales of cattle op and | 
his farming experience, |Be eo) 2-9 - . 3 : fe hogs each year is meant the nti 
gives weight to the report oe ee eis A COMPARISON IN DOLLARS - ~~. | amount of money received Pee 
presented here. va F_THE RECEIPTS AND DISBUREMENTS FOR 12 YRS.ENDING 1895 ON THIS240 ACRE FARM -| after entering the value of planti 
“WITH WHAT THEY WOULD HAVE BEEN FOR I YRS.ENDING 1924, ANERA OF HicH PRICES. | 2! cattle and hogs at the J clever 
My inventories show that RECEIPTS “| beginning and close of each ened 
during the twelve years I |  —— OE ; — TS oe ~*~ || year, as well as all pun tom 0 
had on hand, the first of YE Mi LK CATTLE HOGS! POTATOES APPLES | POULTRY “S;;* FEED | Tovatheceips| chases and sales made. For @ permi 
January, an average of 50 YEARS [tics ourslouss ones Raesiances (ours ones | ACTUAL METER UAL KonroneD octane ‘RTURE ETT™" actatgoments| example, the ledger ag tomb! 
cattle, 40 hogs, four or five ee 1913 832, ist Hoguos gi3 S26 Se ee ee 208. ORGIES 52 32i3'| count of hogs for 1891 gaye practi 
horses. I made no special: |i56¢=1915| (048 15¢8_9¢1. 1230. 404376 Se er ee “Be following figures: ie ir 
ty of pork production, and |; gg7-s91@/11¢2 1788, 290 590 139 386195 $90 3. 3 > 5B 1867 32/5) Debits—Jan. 1, 1891, on obviat 
doubtless erred in not pro- |! oak a3 peace £24 Z a 4.10) ear GT LIF B 3 | 2064 4395) hand, $588.74; bought dur. handl 
dueing a less number of |/399=19191973 2684 [16 1041| 634 3068 207 300° 50 100 4\— 2igotra7|| ine year, $78.60; to prof | 
ealves and converting more 182 1920 Le £3143) act t13 708 aa), ee of 16 oat 2431 age] its, $482.66 ; total, $1,150, 
of the skim-milk into four |./392=192/ 12572419) 102) S16 108 918 77/2315 73. (46 3d. IGE ee, Credits—By sales for the — Im 
: 93 -/922393 2500 BIB. 868 722 1/44 1/91 9000 ~~ ---| 3 4l 6217384 : hile 
and six-cent hogs. The av- | i9¢- 4993] 738.2008 113. Tee aaah 1076 3228 66 66 5 10 84 —— __gsggjegos|| year, $853.82; by inven the “ 
erage number of cows giv- | /895= 1924/9938 2166] 428, 624/398 777.923 800 =, -" | | - L AMET) ~=sttory, Jan. 1, 1892, $296.18. some | 
ing milk at any time was | __ _#253925227,5858 9582 4944 11924 429210889 2/5347, 95. 190, 898; 268 @7029:0969727| total, $1,150. -@  sidera 
about 23 to 25. Corn, hay, . DISBURSEMENTS The same accounts were This 7 
oats and potatoes were the | (ago R] TAXE S |PERSS,ROAD HOUSE ESPERY PERS EXPER FEED | (Mos SE Ag pRovEMens INCIDENTS kept with cattle. I omitted the b 
only crops produced. I can (Mo “peg AETURL ACTUM ACTUAL ACTUAL Nyy “py, TIAL compon RPO hy, INT. Merde Go aed ATUAL “ag, etHn. Hy, pounds of hogs in above ex. point 
not compliment myself on |iygg-Fic — at TTL AceEeTy i eae eee ee planation. Looking on the soft si 
F oe ak ae ‘449 Cl@ 66 (48 34 45 256 SiR Bi 40 Pes 1453 193, 46 Gt! SI =68) te g it S 
3 any practical or. scientific 44h 734 of 133, 35 48 398 AG. 79 113 a 134 | 48 ore 220 330 Shots chart for the year 1891, fain ¢ 
we : 6 668 b6 152) ; ‘432 804 75. 266 664) 110' | 7. : : 
methods in the rotation of 395 790’ 59 223 36 46 5091018 51 76 939 a2 61 200 300, 121 181. 120 200/249 therefore, you will seg handl 
a pate ieee ap iil, 38 teeth ee He Set Lee Gee ee aee ELE eM Potatocs copie ana Wk Metee 
presume 1 made many |\je p32 aid, 3839 118, 146 2 1 236! 08.1 | 193 89 141 190 25218004008 otatoes, apples and poul- the cé 
changes that were credit- 42] 182 i “Bs ae a) yee ye vac Ah, ree Sasa 53 ah 5 on viel amt 4 ee 19¢i76| ‘tty are similarly accounted throw 
able and of pecuniary ad- at 1398) 434 33 28-12. 433. 304, 13? 3G, Tay 1300. ae (227 454 29 58 ay £991 for. The column of miseel- plung 
i 247 03. 519, 31.2. 904 2 0 : L0G 19528046 i j 
vantage. In reseeding land {arises 33 382 3014 494 be Herd 333 482. oo Lee pee Perper Ee : | laneous profits represents fall i 
I was pronounced exceed- £000 66 345 33 Te 408 816 67 134, 6251560 -- 235 470 Te 142/223 333 6| in general the amount that and t 
ingly extravagant in using wie Lit Z4i 4050 402,701 4805 9050 [032 28395406400 41723154013 1196 1995,16462621 t} my wife and I received for eratol 
20 pounds of clover and c contributions to agricultur. There 
grass seed per acre. I still A comparison of farm costs and profits now and thirty years ago. al papers. Notice that only plant 
insist this was not a mis- is : one year, that of 1884, did The t 
take. In putting up about 100 tons of hay per ably*a wise decision, because of the very low my feed account show a profit. The labor cost than 
year, I aimed to cut early, let the hay dry mod- prices for eggs and hens for the twelve years.. from $18 to $24 per month of 26 days for the in fac 
erately, and avoid cutting down more than Why expend money for room and conveniences entire time. I usually employed one man for a.row 
could be eared for each day. It was economical for the sole purpose of saving the profit my twelve months and one for eight months. The walk | 
to use the side delivery rake, the swath and neighbor might make in selling me $25 or $30 day labor generally did not at any time exceed The 
windrow loader, the broad seven-foot center worth of poultry and eggs per year? $1.50 per day. a col 
draft mower, and a horse fork for unloading. The figures for 1884 are for ten months. The Notice that the taxes averaged about 30 cents Mare’ 
In potato growing, I used the four-horse digger, pounds of milk produced includes also that per acre the entire time. By personal tax, I His | 
the two-horse planter, 500 one-bushel boxes for used for the house. The price is averaged by mean the taxes on cattle, hogs, horses and all plant 
gathering and marketing the potatoes, a potato the hundred, tho the milk was sold for about moneys and credits. House expense as used well n 
cutter, and one-horse, four-nozzle spray cart for seven years to the well-established co-operative signifies the exact (Concluded on page 30) pleme 
: els si 
rear | 
PREPARING FOR THE FALL PIG CROP 3 
peete: 
the ft 
Suggestions for Farmers Who Are Figuring on Breeding Sows for Fall Litters seed. 
“ ‘ mean: 
pends on conditions on his farm. There are of pigs each year is to use fall gilts for fall pigs ai 


RODUCING fall pigs profitably is a more 
Piitticat: and specialized business than rais- 

ing spring pigs. Successful hog raisers will 
generally agree that this has been their experi- 
ence, altho at the same time they may call at- 
tention to the fact that he who succeeds with 
fall pigs will, over a period of several years, 
make more money with them than with his 
spring pig crop. 

Few were enthusiastic about fall pigs during 
the month of March and the first days of April, 
with the fall pig crop of 1927 netting around 
8 cents. The bulge in prices that recently oc- 
curred will help the returns from a lot of fall 
pigs, altho it won’t boost them into the profit 
class when corn prices are considered. Perhaps 
it will mean that the far-seeing man who pro- 
duces a large crop of fall pigs in 1928 will get 
a profitable price. Whether a decided shift in 
hog prices will come then is uncertain. Hog 
prices a year from now should be better in rela- 
tion to corn prices than at present, unless the 
corn crop is unusually poor. 

Whether the individual farmer should pro- 
duce fall pigs or rely solely on spring pigs de- 


several factors essential to success with fall pigs. 

One is generally foolish to produce fall pigs, 
at least in any numbers, unless they and their 
mothers ean be kept entirely separate from the 
spring crop. This means a separate pasture, 
separate sleeping quarters and separate feeding 
space. This should be carried out not only dur- 
ing the fall months but thruout the winter. 

If flu has been a serious matter with the hogs 
under the housing and feeding conditions avail- 
able on the farm, it is not advisable to try to 
raise fall pigs until the fault or faults have been 
corrected. 

Profitable Pigs Require Early Farrowing 

Producing pork from fall pigs economically 
requires early farrowing. Late August or early 
September is the ideal time for Iowa, and the 
farrowing date should never be later than Octo- 
ber 1, except under unusual circumstances. Bet- 
ter not raise fall pigs if you must have them 
come so Jate m a climate like ours. This means 
May breeding. What seems to be an almost 
ideal method for the man who raises two crops 


It is no problem to get them bred when you 
want them and grouped close together for far- 
rowing. 

_If sows raising spring litters are used, the 
pigs need not be weaned in order to breed the 


sows. This practice is often desirable. A high © 


percentage of the sows suckling pigs can be 
brought into heat if properly handled. Shut- 
ting the sow away from her litter during the 


night, but allowing them together during the | 


day, will, if followed for a week or ten days, 
bring a high per cent of the sows in heat. 
Such sows should receive extra care. Nursing 
one litter and carrying another is no easy mat- 
ter, and extra feed and care are well repaid. 
After the pigs are weaned, only enough grain 


to make moderate gains need be fed. Plenty of ~ 
pasture, a separate run, adequate shade and ~ 
water supply are as essential as grain. Minerals — 


should not be forgotten, as two litters, one nurs- 
ing and one being carried, draw heavily on the 
sow’s supply. A protein supplement of at least 
one-fourth of a pound per head daily should be 








fed even tho a rich legume pasture is available. 9 
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er followed the Indian method of digging 
a hole in the soil with a blunt tool, and 
ping a few grains in the depression, and 
a covering them with the same implement. 
Om newly cleared land with numerous stumps 
roots, such a method was the most practi- 
cable; but with the eradieation-of stumps from 
the eastern forest lands, and with the beginning 
of orn culture on the level prairies of the west, 
the farmer began to appreciate the advantages 
and possibilities of a more rapid method of 
mting corn. : : 
Perhaps the earliest device used in corn 
anting was. an attachment originated by a 
" dever farmer and consisting of a tin can fast- 
ened om the hoe handle, with a hole in the bot- 
tom of the can, controlled by a trigger whieh 
itted the operator to cause a few grains to 
tamble out by the action of a finger. A little 
tiee enabled the farmer to drop from two 
te five grains with reasonable accuracy, and 
obviated the laborious stooping and the slow 
handling of the little grains of corn. 


“Walking Stick Planter’ Still Used 


Improvement on this crude device resulted in 
the ‘‘walking stiek planter,’’ still in use in 
some parts of the country, especially where con- 
siderable amounts of replanting are necessary. 
This planter consists of two handles hinged near 
the bottom and equipped with a sharpened 
peint which could easily be plunged into ‘the 
soft seed-bed. After being pushed in to a cer- 
tain distance, a trigger attached to one of the 
handles is released by contact with the soil, and 
two or three grains of corn tumble down into 
the cavity between the soil points. By merely 
throwing the handles together at the top, the 

unger divides and the grains are released and 
fall into the hole. The tool is then pulled out 
and the process is complete as soon as the op- 
erator steps on the hole and covers up the grain. 
There exist many modifications of this hand 
planter, but the essential prineiple is the same. 
The tool can be operated much more swiftly 
than the above long deseription would imply; 
in fact, a skilled operator can plant 


FE: many generations, the American farm- 


By Glen A. Blackburn 














This is the way corn was once planted. 


shovels. The two chief handicaps of the Rock- 
well machine were the uncertain action of the 
slide drop and the unsatisfactory nature of the 
furrow opened by the crude shovel. Two men 
were required to operate the machine, and even 
then the hand-operated slide did not produce 
evenly spaced hills. So many uncertain faetors, 
such as the speed of the machine, size of grains 
and the degree of diligence exercised’ by the 
slide operator, produced widely varying re- 
sults and rendered the machine only a hmited 
suceess. Altho many improvements were added 
during the next dozen years, the Rockwell ma- 
chine never became popular, because farmers 
were beginning to appreciate the advantages of 
eross-row cultivation, and no way had been 
found to plant the hills in ‘‘check.”’ 

Many valuable improvements were added to 
the machine by George W. Brown, of Galesburg, 
Tilinois, who, in 1853 and again in 1855, patent- 





ETTING THE CORN IN THE GROUND 


Every Kind of Method Has Been Used in the Corn Belt in the Last Seventy-five Years 


ed a greatly improved planter. The front roll- 
ers were dispensed with, and, in place of the 
iron shovel, a steel shoe somewhat hke the mod- 
erm One was employed, which operied a uni- 
form and regular furrow and allowed the seed 
to drop between the wings of the shoe before the 
walls of the furrow could crumble down. In 
place of the inaccurate slide drop of the Rock- 
well machine, he invented the rotary drop, a 
contrivance consisting of a revolving disk with 
cavities large enough to contain from two to 
four grains, and so eonstructed that once dur- 
ing each revolution of the disk, the cargo of 
grain would pass over a hole, thus allowing the 
grain to fall out of the seed box into the furrow 
made by the shoe. The rate of dropping seeds, 
of course, depended upon the speed of the disk, 
and this was regulated by hand. 


Automatic Planter an ‘‘Expensive Toy’’ 


At Jacksonville, Illinois, in the year 1855, a 
corn planter trial was advertised. The Brown 
machine was the only one entering in the con- 
test, and popular skepticism, together with the 
expense of the contrivance and the frequent 
repairs necessary, conspired to make the public 
look upon the automatic corn planter as an 
expensive toy. Several years were to elapse be- 
fore the machines were put on the market for 
general sale. 

In 1855, E. MeCormick secured a patent for 
a device projecting from the axle for the pur- 
pose of marking the next row. The contrivance 
eonsisted of a wooden shaft attached to the axle 
and having on the free end a small block of 
wood, which would serateh a furrow at a suffi- 
cient distance from the row to enable the op- 
erator to produce exactly parallel rows by driv- 
ing with the tongue of the planter directly over 
the tmy furrow. The instrument was further 
improved and brought to its present form by 
Jarvis Case, of Lafayette, Indiana, in 1857. 

After the achievement of successful drilling 
and hilling machines, many men endeavored to 
devise a method of planting the hills in ‘‘ check”’ 
in order that the crop could be cultivated in 
both directions. Such an arrangement would 

eliminate a considerable amount of 





arow almost as rapidly as he ean 
walk down the field. 

The first patent ever granted for 
a corn planting device was on 
March 12, 1839, to D. S. Roekwell. 
His machine preceded the hand 
planter described above. The Rock- 
well machine was a horse-drawn im- 
plement consisting of vertical shov- 
es supported both in front and 
rear by roller-like wheels. The rear 
rollers were heavier and were ex- 
peeted to erush the soil back into 
the furrow im order to cover up the 
seed. The corn was emitted by 
means of a hand-operated slide un- 
der a box which contained the 
corm and rested directly over the 






















































































Upper picture—This type of corn planter was first produced in 1853 at Galesbrrg., Illinois. 
: made im 2879. On the right is an ultra-modern four-row planter, tractor drawn. 


—Courtesy John Deere Co. and International Harvester Co. 
The photograph at the left shows the first successful Deere machine, 


‘hand hoeing during the eultivation 
of the crop. By gearing the rotat- 
ing seed disk to the wheel of the 
planter, the grains were dropped 
at regular intervals either singly in 
a drilled row, or in groups of three 
or four m each hill. A Mr. Cory, 
of Jerseyville, IMlmois, in 1857, in- 
vented a device on a one-row plant- 
er to mark the place where the hill 
was planted, and many farmers 
sought to. plant the hills in cheek 
by stopping at the beginning of 
each row and setting the wheel of 
the planter so as to make the first 
hill of the new row exactly opposite 
the last row. But almost Invariably 
when (Concluded on page 31) 
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Why the Nation Needs the Farm Bill - 


Text of Radio Talk Under Auspices of Voters Campaign Information Service 


perils the future welfare of our nation. 

The figures which I am about to cite 
should not be taken as suggesting an 
invidious comparison between classes. They 
are given because they are necessary to a clear 
understanding of the situation. Farm wealth 
in this country since 1920 has declined by 
$20,000,000,000, whereas corporate wealth dur- 
ing the same time has increased by $40,000,000,- 
000. The income on the farm wealth since 1920 
has averaged less than 5 per cent, whereas the 
income on corporate wealth has averaged more 
than 12 per cent. Men working for the corpo- 
rations have received wages about 130 per cent 


ae farm situation as it exists today im- 


higher than before the war, whereas, men work- 


ing for the farmers have received wages only 
about 60 per cent higher than before the war. 
Farmers since 1920 have received about 10 per 
cent of the national income, whereas they com- 
prise 26 per cent of the population, No wonder 
we have 4,000,000 fewer people living on the 
farms of the United States today than we had 
before the war. We are busy building 


By H. A. Wallace 


MeNary-Haugen bill is the equalization fee, the 
fee which would be paid by the farmers them- 
selves, and which would not come out of the 
government treasury, as is so often inferred by 
the more ignorant. opponents.of the bill. The 
object of the equalization fee is to enable farm- 
ers producing commodities of which there is a 
great surplus, especially such products as hogs, 
wheat and cotton, of which we ship large quan- 
tities to Europe, to merchandise their products 
in a sensible-way. By means of the equalization 
fee it is proposed to make all of the farmers 
producing a given commodity to pay their fair 
share of the benefits coming from the central- 
ized control of the marketing of the surplus 
of that product. 

In the ease of wheat, for example, where 
about 600,000,000 bushels are consumed at home 
and 200,000,000 bushels exported, it would be 
possible, by means of'an equalization fee, for 
the wheat farmers to get much more completely 


With time so limited, I can not go into fyp. 


ther details. I want to say that neither I nop 


any other supporter of the McNary -Haugen bij] | 


claims that it is a cure-all or that it is perfeg, 
We believe that it is probably as perfect as the 


federal reserve act was when signed by Pregj. — 
dent Wilson, and recognize that amendments — 


will be made as experience demonstrates theip 
necessity. We believe that a higher percent 


of farmers is in favor of the McNary-Haugen | 


bill today than of bankers in favor of the feg. 


eral reserve act in 1913. We believe that fap © 
more farmers understand the general idea of | 


the MeNary-Haugen bill today than there wepg 
bankers understanding the federal. reserve ag 


in 1913. We believe that farm welfare and ng. © 


tional welfare justify the enactment ‘of: the 
MeNary-Haugen bill into law even as the fed. 
eral reserve act became law when President Wi. 
son signed it in 1913. We doubt if the admin. 
istration of the MeNary-Haugen bill will cog. 
any more than the administration of the fed. 
eral reserve act. 

The agricultural problem of today hag 





an inverted civilization in the United 
States. It is like a pyramid upside down, 
resting on its apex. One farm family in 
this country furnishes food for three 
families in the towns and cities. Under 
the old-fashioned scheme of things it 
took four or five families on the farms 
to furnish enough food for one family in 
the cities. Both farmers and thoughtful 
city people may well question the safety 
of the mad pace at which we are now 
traveling. .The United States is in grave 
danger of making the same mistakes 
which England made during the century 
following the Napoleonic wars. 


Crystallized in McNary-Haugen Bill 


There is a conflict between those who 
believe that the commercialization of the 
United States should go forward with 
the greatest possible speed and those oth- 
ers who, while they recognize the inevit- 
able trend of the times, believe that in- 
stead of accelerating this speed of our 
headlong urbanization, we should stop 
once in a while to consider where we are 
going. For the time being, this fight is 
being crystallized more clearly than any 
place else in the McNary-Haugen bill. 
This is the bill which has come up again 
and again in congress during the past 
four years, the bill which was vetoed by 
President Coolidge a year ago, but which, 
nevertheless, passed the senate again a 





four years. . 


of the bill. 


Last week, the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer discussed 
the McNary-Haugen bill over a group of twenty-two sta- 
tions, as a part of the program of information on polit- 
ical issues conducted by the National League of Women 
Voters. Directed largely to non-farmers, the talk cen- 
tered on the benefits to the country as a whole that would 
result from according legislative justice to agriculture. 
Mr. Wallace declared: 


‘‘There is a fight between those who believe that the 
commercialization of the United States should go forward 
with the greatest possible speed, and those others who, 
while they recognize the inevitable trend of the times, 
believe that, instead of accelerating this speed of our 
headlong urbanization, we should stop once in a while to 
consider where we are going. For the time being, this 
fight is being crystallized more clearly than any place 
else in the McNary-Haugen bill. 
has come up again and again in congress during the past 
We find that the western farm sec- 
tions have continuously and almost unanimously sup- 
ported it. In the house, representatives from the indus- 
trial centers have been the chief opponents of the bill, 
regardless of party. Southern Democrats have worked 
shoulder to shoulder with western Republicans in favor 
The thinking which the bill: has stimulated 
will probably bring about eventually a realignment of 
political forces in the United States which will be of the 
greatest significance to our long-time national welfare.”’ 


This is the bill which 


much in common with the banking prob. 
lem of 1912. The leadership is rather 
vague and chaotic, and the surpluses 
are not intelligently handled from the 
standpoint of good either to the farmers, 
or to the nation as a whole. The co-opera: 
tive laws help some, but they can not ap. 
proach the larger needs of the préblem, 
If farmers are to play their part in the 
highly centralized modern civilization 


get legal machinery which will give them 
the economic equivalent of what the cor- 
porate form of organization gives to in- 
dustry. 


Ask Privilege of Trying Out Plan 


eorporate form of organization. Cana 
similar type of organization be worked 


modern agricultural problem ? 


worked out thru their co-operative or- 
ganizations is the MeNary-Haugen bill. 
They ask the privilege of trying out the 
plan, of making their mistakes in their 
own. way, of learning by experience, and 


changes in our corporate and monetary 





sary. 
The farmers do not intend to make 





. week ago last Thursday by a two-thirds 
vote. This bill will almost certainly come again 
before the president, for his rejection or approv- 
al some time during the next few weeks. As we 
study the various votes on the MeNary-Haugen 
bill during the past four years, we find that the 
western farm sections have continuously and 
almost unanimously supported it. In the house, 
representatives from the industrial centers have 
been the chief opponents of the bill regardless 
of party. Southern Democrats have worked 
shoulder to shoulder with western Republicans 
in favor of the bill. The thinking which the bill 


has stimulated will probably bring about even-- 


tually a realignment of political forces in the 
United States which will be of the greatest sig- 
nifsicanee to the long-time welfare of the na- 
tion. - 

For the benefit of those who do not know 
what the McNary-Haugen bill is, I will describe 
it very briefly. First, the president of the 
United States is directed to set up a Farm 
Board, which board appoints commodity advis- 
ory councils from a list of men submitted by 
the different co-operative associations produc- 
ing the given commodities. The wheat farmers, 
for instance, thru their organizations, would 
submit names to the Farm Board, and from 
these names the Farm Board would pick out 
the wheat advisory council., 

The most strenuously debated part of the 


behind the tariff wall and benefit much more 
completely from the protective system.. Theo- 
retically, in the ordinary year, an equalization 
fee of 10 cents a bushel on wheat should raise the 
price on the domestic market about 40 cents, 
which would give to the farmer a net gain 
of about 30 cents on each bushel sold. The 
price in the world market under the McNary- 
Haugen bill would presumably be very little 
different. 

Under the MeNary-Haugen bill as it recently 
passed the senate, the Farm Board is not com- 
pelled to put into effect the equalization fee un- 
less investigation demonstrates that the appli- 
cation of the fee will do some good. If the 
farmers of any particular commodity do not 
want an equalization fee, it would not be forced 


on them. Provision is merely made that the - 


farmers can, in case of an emergency, and espe- 
cially in ease of commodities of which there is 
a surplus to be exported, call on the centraliz- 
ing power of the government in such a way as 
to keep the surplus from demoralizing prices 
unduly. Thoughtful farmers are anxious to 
borrow the centralizing power of the govern- 
ment for this purpose, but they do not want 
to raid the gevernment treasury for a purpose 
‘of this sort, because they do not believe in sub- 
sidy. They want to pay for this kind of thing 
themselves by means of an equalization fee, 


fools out of themselves under the Me- 4 
Nary-Haugen bill if it is enacted into law. But, | 


of course, they may make mistakes, even 4s 


corporations occasionally earn condemnation by © 
using in the wrong way the centralizing power 


which the government has conferred on them. 
The especial reason why the hog and wheat 

farmers of the west and the cotton farmers of 

the south have joined hands so vigorously im 


pushing for the McNary-Haugen bill during 


the past four years is because our relationship 
to Europe has been so greatly changed since the 
war. In the pre-war days, when we owed Et- 
rope $200,000,000 in interest charges every year 
and it was easy for Europe to buy our surplus 


farm products, it-did not make so much differ-— 


ence to our farmers when they found the price 


of their products tied up with the purchasing | 
power of labor in Europe. But today, with} 


Europe owing us over half a billion dollars ev- 
ery year, and with her having to borrow fresh 
money every year to buy our surplus, our hog, 
wheat and cotton farmers are finding them- 
selves tremendously concerned with the whole 
European situation. In fact, this whole matter 
of reparations, of European debts in the United 
States, and of fresh loans of American capital, 


concerns the farmers more fundamentally than 


any other class of people. And yet the farmers” 


have had little to say on these problems except 
(Coneluded on page 15) 


in so far as their 


which is now coming upon us, they must © 


Family sized farms can not use the 


out which will meet the necessities of the | 
The an- » 
swer which the farmers themselves have — 


of making modifications in the law even | 
as business has brought about legal | 


laws every year as they became neces | 
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” the Chicago price of 1,300-pownd fat 
~ steers for the month of April 1928, was 
~ ¢42.90 a hundred or almost exactly the 
same as in March. This price altho 
it is good is considerably 
Jower than during the winter months. 
jg rather unusual to see fat cattle 





Steer Profits and Losses 


which indicates that a 1,300-pound fat 
steer in April brought a profit of 
$17.26 a head. 

Fat cattle in April while still unus- 
ually profitable were only about one- 
third as profitable as during the win- 
ter time. If this kind of a profit con- 













































































ee ng the spring sell for a lower price | tinues feeders of fat cattle would be 
i during the winter. very happy. Unfortunately it will not 
e phese 1,300-pound fat steers mar-! continue. Within another three 
a keted in April of 1928 were fattened | months it is probable that our chart 
3 corn which cost 90.8 cents a bushel | will show a less. The underlying 
5 on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As an av- | strength of the cattle business of feed- 

; erage of ten years it has required the | ing fat cattle is net going to be so 
4 equivalent of 76.7 bushels of such corn | very profitable for the next six 
é to convert a feeder weighing. 1,000 | months. Both feeder steers and corn 
rs wnds the preceding October into a } are too high to eneourage the inex- 
- 1,300-pound fat steer for the April | perienced man in going into the cattle 
r market. Last October a thousand- | feeding business at the present time. 
(4 feeder cost $92.50. The cost of | If we have a good corm crop, steers 
" a 1,300-pound steer finished in April | which are now going on grass may be 
ta was around $162.14. The selling price | fed out profitably next winter. A poor 
“S was $13.80 a hundred or $179.40 a head, | corn crop will mean serious losses. 
STEER-CORN CHART 
: jos 1914 1915 1916 1947 19tS 1919 1820 i924 1922 1925 1924 1925 1926 »927hhea 

$3400 Gein re yl a ee oe 
j } $2000 Gein Per Ster me 
@ 
F 0.00 Gain. Per Steer * 
’ j 
4 : 
e 
: 
ee RS I 
, . 
a | ; 

1 W000 Loss Per Steer 
t | 
$6000 Low Per Steer | 
. we | 












































Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn, 
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Hog Profits and Losses 
Chicago hogs in April of 1928 aver- | prices for the past twelve months, in- 
P aged about $9.25 a hundred, or about | dicates a heavy loss altho not quite so 
* @ a dollar higher than in March. Usual- | b¢@¥yY a8 im March. The weighted 
> : price of Chicago No. 2 corn for hogs 
: ly April prices are-no higher than marketed in April of 1928 was 92.4 
3 March prices. The trouble this year, | cents a bushel. As a ten-year aver- 
A; however, is more with the March | age hogs sold in the month of April 
; prices than the April prices because | for a price equivalent to 12.7 bush- 
Mareh prices this year failed to rise | els of such corn. The value of: 12.7 
as much above the January and Feb- | bushels of 92.4-cent corm gives a cost 
. tuary level as is usually the case. It | of $11.73 a hundred for the month of 
l is to be expected that hog prices will | April of 1928. The actual price was 
y weaken again for a time during late | $9.25 a hundred or there was a loss of 
. May and early June. $2.48 a hundred. 
A price of $9.25 at Chicago in April The loss period which has now con- 
2 is equivalent to about 77-cent corn on | tinued for nearly a year will probably 
. @@ *Chicago No. 2 basis or about 62 cents | come to an end some time in late 1929 
% a bushel for corn on Iowa farms. Corn | or early 1930. The exact length of a 
: ; is actually selling for better than 90 | foss period depends to some extent on 
: cents a bushel on most Iowa farms and | the size of the corn crop. Ordinarily 
y for a dollar a bushel on some. It is | a loss period when started lasts for 
Pia apparent, therefore, that hogs do not | about two years. Unless something 
furnish an attractive market for corn. | unusual happens hogs will be profit- 
t Our chart, which is based on corn } able in 1930. 
f 
. HOG-CORN CHART 
g IGI4 1915 1Gie 1t7 1958 OIG 1920 192) 1922-1923 192% 1925 1926 1927 192 
p 
e 4 
l- me 
rt _ | $2.00 Gain Per Cwt. 
hy 
na 1.00 Gain Per Cw. 
a , 
g 
he 
Jo Bs 
h : 
$2.00 Loss Per Cwt. 
f 
- | t 
a Lows Per Cwt. 7 
r ee 
Lows: Per Cwt. ; 
1 TT 
a: Low Per Cwt. | j 
3 j 
Zz 
) J Gain or loss above or below a in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 





verage 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 








Three Sure Ways 
for a FARMER 
to make more profit 


1. Increase production per acre. 
2. Reducecost of production per acre. 
3. Cultivate more acres. 


' One Sure Way 


to accomplish all three 


“Caterpillar” Tractors increase production per 
acre by plowing deeper and cultivating more 
often. They reduce production costs by substitut- 
ing cheap reliable power for costlier methods. 
Their low upkeep cost and long life together with 
economy of operation materially reduce produc- 
tion costs—and their ability to work day after day 
with a freedom from mechanical trouble makes 
possible an acreage you never dreamed of unless 
you are already familiar with “Caterpillar” per- 
formance. : 

A “Caterpillar” Tractor is an investment in power that 

earn you a profit for many years to come. They carry 

— on willingly—the years only bring them more work. 
Multiply the drawbar horsepower by the years of service 
when choosing a tractor and you will undoubtedly buy 

a “Caterpillar”. 








PRICES 


| THIRTY . . $2650 


TWENTY . $2175 
F. 0. B. Peoria 
or San Leandro 


2TON .. . $1675 
F.O. B. Peoria 

















faster aulehen segeoheaion ue-aioaeier 
tter, quicker, cheaper farming with “Caterpi 

in corn, row crops, grains, truck, vineyards, or- 
chards, rice, sugar beets, cane, hay, dairying, 
cotton, etc., etc. ¢ ¢ ¢ 7 Ask for one you want. 


There is a “Caterpillar” “Dealer near you. 


Towa 
CRAWFORD TRACTOR CO. 
309 Third Ave. W., Cedar Rapids 


MILLER TRACTOR & EQUIP- 
MENT CO. ss 


1515 E. Fourth St., Sioux City 


THE CARL R. MILLER TRACTOR 
CO., INC. 
1214-16 Mulberry St., Des Moines 


Ag 3328 
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More Price, Less Advice ture who will vote for and fight for an ends. i have found this the most prac- Farmers’ Corn Exchange 
ical in my case and when properly 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The agricultural states can help 
themselves. They can compel their 
farmers to receive cost of production 
plus a profit whether they lethargical- 
ly neglect to assert their right to an 
American square deal or not. The 
mid-west agricultural states possess 
the fertile soil of America and have a 
near monopoly in the production of 
the bread grains and fat meats that 
feed this mighty nation of ours. It is 
an axiom of business that those who 
control the product, control the price 
thereof. The joint action of the mid- 
west states can establish a single con- 
trol and selling agency (forced co-op- 
eration, the same as tax paying and all 
government is forced co-operation). 
They can, thru the power thus gained 
and created, designate the acreage, 
destination, and price of the bread 
and meat America eats. They can en- 
force fair pay for the farmer’s day. 
The Weller plan has teeth and can 
bite. We are not mollycoddles. We 
have the same fighting pioneer spirit 
that made the mid-west what it was 
before the 1921 war against the farm- 
er. We can fight for the boys and 
girls born midst these prairie towns, 
farms, fields and ranches; the boys 
and girls who are soon to take our 
place, and who were never destined to 
sag and lag into a condition of peas- 


antry. 

The farming interests possess 
square miles. Square miles can’t 
vote. The industrial regions can out- 


vote us in congress. For example, 
New York and ‘Pennsylvania, alone, 
have 75 per cent as many congression- 
al votes as all the states of the Mis- 
sissippi river combined. Modern busi- 
ness is organized selfishness. The 
farming people want to trade a day’s 
products of their toil and soil for a 
day’s output of the factory and bench 
—less freight and legitimate handling 
expense. The industrial groups pre- 
fer the preSent system of pretending 
that every ounce of our raw foodstuffs 
is to be shipped over oceans, there to 
come into competition with the help- 
less producers of the world and the 
Liverpool-less price received there to 
be the measure of reward for the bulk 
of our product consumed here at home 
by the favored and tariff protected in- 
terests, which are now enjoying the 
“greatest prosperity in the world’s 
history.” They don’t want McNary- 
Haugen; they are against the export 
corporation idea; they object to the 
equalization fee because that plan 
promises to be of actual benefit to the 
farming regions and will fend to give 
them “more price and less advice” for 
the stuff that takes the wrinkles out 
of a hundred and eighteen million 
stomachs. They. don’t like the export 
debenture plan either. That might 
mean the farmer would get the world 
market plus.the tariff. They object to 
anything that means plus to the 
famer. 

How about you, Mr. Farmer? Have 
you sagged into near peasantry? And 
you, Mr. Business-man? Have you 
lagged? Can you profitably sell goods 
to a people who are engaged in a half- 
paid industry? The agricultural states 
need a money making population, 
which can pay taxes without suffering 
a pain or regret and thus be enabled 
to build a decent civilization for the 
people of today and tomorrow. Mid- 
westerners, make up! It’s an alarm 
clock you hear. You know that legis- 
lation is better than stagnation. De- 


mand men to represent you at Wash- 
ington who will not only vote for, but 
who will advocate and fight for an un- 
emasculated export corporation law, 
and send men to your state legisla- 


agricultural states economic alliance 
to enforce and make effective any 
worth-while measures passed at Wash- 
ington and to create the necessary sin- 
gle control and selling agency which 
can dictate the prices of stable farm 
products on our own domestic market. 
CHAS. S. WELLER. 
South Dakota. 
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Stopping Erosion 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having lived on one farm for fifty 
years I have been able to see the evil 
effects of soil erosion and gullying, 
perhaps better than the average per- 
son. It seems to me more attention 
should be given to this loss with a 
view to checking it. What is the ben- 
efit of lime, legumes and manure if 
the very fotiindation of the farm is to 
be allowed to wash away? 

In my neighborhood acres of up- 
land have become worthless from sur- 
face washing. Fine bottoms are cut 
up into patches from gullying and 
other places filled in until drainage 
has been stopped, forming swampy 
patches of weeds. 

I have done considerable work on 





placed, built and looked after have 
been very efficient indeed. 

I have tried brush, straw, logs, and 
Woven wire without much _ success 
here. However, under certain condi- 
tions they may be used effectively, but 
I have cut out their use except in 
places where there is not much depth 
or force to the water; in short, where 
it becomes more of a surface washing 
than a gullying problem. 

I feel that erosion and gullying is 
a very serious problem and that the 
farm papers should “harp” on the 
subject continually until the farm own- 
ers wake up. I would suggest an ef- 
fort be made to get the experience of 


any who have had this kind of work. 


under way for a term of years in or- 
der that all of us may know more on 
the subject. READER: 
Marshall County, Iowa. — 
Remarks: Let’s hear from other 
readers on this question.—Editor. 


This Farm Goes Back to 1839 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I am still living on the farm in South 
Fork township, Delaware county, Iowa, 














when the St. Francis dam broke. 








WHEN THE DAM BROKE 


Here is a scene from the California valley which was swept by water 
Crews here are cleaning a railroad 
road bed near Piru, Calif. Most of the farmers and their families in the 
section immediately below the dam were drowned. 


a 











my farm to check gullying. Part of 
this work has been quite successful 
and some only an experience. AS a 
starting place we will begin with seed- 
ing down a field. After the regular 
seeding of grass I take a mixture of 
redtop and timothy and sow on all 
draws which show any indication to 
develop slight ditchlike depressions, 
such as show up so plainly in small 
grain fields. Then when these fields 
are again plowed up I try -to leave 
from one to two rods of the sod un- 
plowed along these places. Then while 
the field is under cultivation often the 
soil is washed into the grass and is 
held there until the depression and 
quite often ditches are filled up in fine 
shape. One important thing I have 
left out, and that is to spread along 


these draws and small ditches sta- 


ble manure several times a year. Often 
these draws are the poorest parts of 
the field, especially if they. have been 
plowed in several times. I never plow 
in except as a last resort. 

For the larger ditches, I first tile 
along the sides to care for as much 
of the seepage as possible. However, 
some of my ditches have been washed 
down below the level of the tile. Then 
to catch the wash I build earth dams, 
with outlet or overflow around the 


located by my father, Theodore Marks, 
in 1839. His first postoffice was Du- 
buque; the next Cascade, fifteen miles 
away; then Rockville, seven miles; 
then Hopkinton, three miles away. His 
nearest neighbor was John Corbin, 
who lived on the northwest quarter of 
section 5; father lived on the south- 
east quarter. John Winthrop Corbin, 
first male white child born in Dela- 
Ware county, was born here Jan. 7, 
1841, and is still living in Barlville. 
My grandfather, Thomas Nicholson, 
had located at what is now Hopkinton 
in 1835. One granddaughter, Mrs. 
Flora Griffith, is living in Hopkin- 
ton on land once owned by her father 
and grandfather. One great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Mary E. Morgan, has a 
residence a few rods from the first log 
house. My father’s first house was 
built without nails. He carried two 
window sashes out from Dubuque on 
his back, put one in the door of his 
house and sold one to John Corbin. 
This house burned after a couple .of 
years and he built on another site. He 
was twenty years old when he came 
here and died in 1895, after fifty-six 
years’ residence on the same farm. I 


was born here. 
JULIA MARKS. 
Delaware .County, Iowa. 


Wanted 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: A 
I am writing you for a little help ang 
would like to offer a suggestion that. 
would be of great help for us farmers — 
of southeastern Iowa and other partg | 
who have to buy all their corn thig” 
summer, First, I will say that in op 
der to save all we can we have beep 
making up loads of corn and shipping } 
in and putting it out at cost. I hayg 
had charge of this operation and wij” 
say we have been able to put this ot 
at a saving of about $100 per car ang | 
have had lots better corn than hag 
been offered by the elevators. “4 
I was. wondering if it were not pog 
sible for you to make a suggestion to 
your farmer subscribers where corn jg 
plentiful and selling cheap to write in 
to you and then you could suggest that 
farmers or groups of farmers needing — 
corn could address you and in that 
way you could give them the names 
and they in turn could take it ip and. | 


ie 3 


try to buy- from the men who are © 


nearest or on their railroad. In this — 
way your paper could be of an im- 
mense service to both the men with 
corn to sell and corn to buy. All thro 
here we had the worst crop failure we 
have ever had and buying corn for 
cheap hogs is pressing this part of 
Iowa to the limit. The elevators and 
commission men-are making it cost ug - 
more than Chicago prices. I will say 
that thru Shorthorn friends in the 
corn country I have been able to keep 
the price to our ring to about 5 or § 
cents below the elevator at all times, 
but it is getting harder to obtain ag 
the scalper and dealers have it pretty 
well controlled. A lot of farmers have 
it and will sell if they can get a fair 
price. We believe if we can get the 
farmers on both ends together we can 
help both. 
FEEDER. 
Southeastern Iowa 





Remarks: Where there is a farm: 
ers’ elevator or an efficient co-opera 
tive of any sort, this buying of com 
can be handled by the local manager. 
For the benefit of unorganized groups, 
we are asking for letters from farmers 
who have corn to sell. We will make 
up a list of these and send copies out 
to farmers who are interested.—Editor. 





State Aid for Schools 


To the Editor: 

Relative to your editorial on “State 
Aid for Schools,” I believe that you 
would come nearer accomplishing your 
aim if you would divide the taxable 
wealth of the district by the average 
daily attendance of the children im 
school, and award state aid on that 
basis. 

Compare the working of this plat 
with yours in the possible case of 
two communities, equal in taxable 
wealth and having an equal number of 
children of school age. In one of the 
communities a large percentage of the 
children are in the public schools, 
which are the only schools in the dis- 
trict. In the other community the at 
tendance in the public schools is much 
smaller, due to the fact that the dis 
trict has a parochial school with an 
attendance nearly as large as that of 
the public school and that an unust- 
ally large number of young men and 
women of school age quit school to 
accept employment or to malry. 

There is much to be said on this 


‘very timely question which you have 
In consideration of it, lets ~ 


raised. 
keep uppermost in mind the needs of 
the child in school. 
H. B. MITCHELL. 
Warren County, Iowa. 
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In church the truth comes out 


In church, with only heads ahead to look at, people are quick to_note those with unsightly 
loose dandruff and those whose hair and scalp are clean. At a glance, the careless untidy 
ones are contrasted to the fastidious and clean. What-are people behind you saying about you? 


Don’t Let Dandruff Humiliate You 


HE fact that loose dandruff is a common ail- Simply douse Listerine on the scalp full strength, 
ment does not excuse you for having it. You then massage vigorously with finger tips. Keep 
can’t disguise the fact that it repels others. And the treatment up systematically You will dis- 
what is more it is dangerous—a germ condition cover within a few days that you have dandruff 
which often leads to thin hair and baldness. under control. The few abnormally dry 
NEW! scalps may be benefited by applying a little 


Common decency demands that if you - -JISTERINE li 1 af oe 
have any evidence of loose dandruff, you SHAVING CREAM ee ee ee rc 


: . ‘ : Pharmacal Co. - Loui ; . 
take immediate steps to remove it. Here | 11.2% 400't sty this vondertut armacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
.- ‘ est shave you ever had you *Listerine. has been th tstandi nti ic i 
is a quick, pleasant* means that tens of | win te one of the ‘ie ola American, home for nearly 30 year” fs succes 
‘ > as a dandruff remedy is only equalled by its suc- 
thousands have found successful: cess as a mouth wash, gargle, and breath deodorant, 


_LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


For sore throat, halitosis, cuts, wounds, bites, sunburn, abrasions 
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THE FAMOUS 
GOODYEAR PATHFINDER 
Car owners have already bought 
nearly 8,000,000 of these lower- 
9 standard quality Goodyears 














No ordering by number 


You don’t have to“order by number” or trust 
to luck when you buy a Goodyear Tite. 


You buy it from a neighbor, your local Goed- 
year Dealer, and you see and examine it be- 
fore you buy 

He carries in stock for you the world’s most 
popular tires, at prices to suit your pocket- 
book. 

He picks out the right size and type of tire 
for your cat, mounts it on the rim for you, 
and fills it with air. j 


Aud after that he helps you give it proper 
care so that it may deliver you the greatest 
' possible mileage. — 


You can search the world ovet and find no 
more dependable source of tire satisfaction 
and economy than is offered you by the 
Goodyear Dealer right at home. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you want 
the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, 
the most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 











The Greatest Name in Rubber 


Copgright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rebber Co., Inc. 


GOOnSVEAR 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The first 
day’s debate on the Haugen Dill 
has been completed and printed as this 
is written. The second day’s discussion 


was tragically interrupted by the sud- 
den death of Congressman Madden, of 
Hiinois, a worthy successor in the long 
line of “treasury watchdogs” who have 
served as chairman of the powerful 
committee on appropriations. The bill 
was ‘reached in routine fashion three 
days later than was hoped for, due to 
the delays in passing flood relief leg- 
islation. 

From such indications as have ac- 
cumulated during the brief statements 
made when the matter first came up 
on the motion for a rule to give the 
bill right of way, and the fuller and 
more complete outline of the opposi- 
tion to and the defense of the bill at 
the Thursday session of the house, 
it appears that the proponents of this 
measure have shown a vastly greater 
strength of debate and forcefulness of 
statement since the debate of the last 
session, while the opposition is star- 
tlingly weaker in its presentation. 
This is said before the principal 
spokesman for the opposition, Fort, of 
New Jersey, has been heard. But As- 
well, self-appointed critic and bur- 
lesque artist; Clarke, of New York, 
who has ponderously opposed the 
bill, in spite of the fact that his con- 
stituents in the Dairymen’s League are 








outspokenly for it, and Crisp, who was 
a party to the hybrid bill of last ses- 
sion, have all discharged their heav- 
iest artillery before this is written. 

They have not made the first sign of 
an indentation into the arguments 
which have been rolled up by Hau- 
gen, Swank, Bankhead, Purnell, Wil- 
liams and Adkins in favor of the 
measure. 


Southern Democrats Favor Bill 


It is most significant to note the 
rallying of southern Democratic sup- 
port, and as indicated in the last let- 
ter, this is to be supplemented, so the 
inéications point, by a strong array 
of northern Democratic votes, espe- 
cially from New York, aad other cities 
where the labor vote is a large polit- 
ical factor. 

A most significant move was made 
by Congressman Kincheloe, of Ken- 
tucky, in the first afternoon of debate. 
Mr. Kincheloe represents a great to- 
bacco district. He offered amend- 
ments, which were hinted at in this 
correspondence a week ago, to bring 
about in the Haugen bill, the same 
provisions found in the McNary bill as 
passed in the senate, first for the ap- 
pointment by the president, of com- 
modity councils, and second, clothing 
these councils with authority to re- 
strain the farm board from declaring 
a “period of operation”—that.is, put- 
ting the equalization fee at work, as 
to their particular commodity until 
they—the commodity council—voted 
to have the farm board take such ac- 
tion. ; 7 

The first attack made by Aswell on 
the bill was that the farm board could 
under its terms place the equaliza- 
tion fee in effect as to cotton or to- 
bacco, and then use the $400,000,000 
federal appropriation to sustain wheat 
or corn prices, while making the cot- 
ton or tobacco fee pay for the opera- 
tions as to those commodities. This, 
he declared, came about because the 
farm board was to be made up of 

“twelve men, one from each reserve dis- 
trict, of which only three districts 
were in the cotton belt. This is a type 
of the Aswell attack. 

The debate had entered into the 
three hours which was given over as 
agreed to Ketcham and Jones, to dis- 
cuss the Grange debenture plan, when 
the tragic death of Congressman Mad- 
den brought the house to an adjourn- 
ment. Ketcham was on the floor, and 
had been speaking about a half hour 
when the announcement was made. 


| Haugen Bill Nears Vote 


Farm Measure Shows Strength in House Debate 


| Congressman Madden dropped deaq “as 
| he was talking to a colleague ip his 
committee room, which is just ACTOSs g 
narrow hallway from the Southwegt 
door of the chamber of the house of 
representatives. Scores of members | 
were in the cloak rooms, and score, 
more were crowding around the Re 
publican side of the house listening 
to Ketcham, who is one of the mog 
forceful and fluent debaters in the 
body. Word of Madden’s collapse was 
sharply followed by the informatio, 
that he was dead, Speaker Longworty 
made the formal announcement, ang 
the house adjourned. 

Fortunately for the general business _ 
of the session, work on the appropria. 
tion bills for the year is about over, 
Congressman Anthony, of Kansas, js 
ranking member of the committee anj 
is well qualified to carry on the work 
of Congressman Madden, at least {op 
the remainder of this session. 

- The death of Mr. Madden will prop. 
ably interrupt the procedure of the 
house on all legislation, including the 
Haugen bill, delaying a final vote untjj 
| well toward the end of the coming 
week, 





The tax reduction bill was given fin. 
ishing touches this week in the senate / 
finance committee. UWnanimouly the 
committee voted to eliminate all av. 
tomobile sales taxes. This was the 
only point on which the Republicans . 
and Democrats agreed, and this was 
the only tax reduction definitely op 
posed by Secretary Mellon. The cor. 
poration tax was cut down to 12% per 
cent. All taxes on admissions except 
above $3 and to prize fights, were cut 
out. The Democrats tried to reduce 
several brackets of the income taxes, 
and to bring the corporation tax still 
farther down, but only had nine of the 
twenty votes. In spite of the vigorous 
| fight that Secretary Mellon has put up 
| to retain the automobile sales tax as 
a basis apparently for extending the 
sales tax system, he issued a state 
ment after the committee action say- 
ing that the treasury would not oppose 
the bill as reported. The next redu¢ 
tion carried by this bill is about $210, 
000,000. . . 





It is believed that the oleomargarine 
bill will be taken up by the committee 
on agriculture and reported out at the 
first meeting after the Haugen bill is 
voted on and disposed of in the house. 
This bill will subject all colored cook- 
ing fats to the oleomargarine tax and 
government regulation, if it contains 
moisture in imitation of butter. 





The Jones-Reid Mississippi flood re- 
lief bill which passed the house the 
middle of the week, had a stormy trip, 
but was put thru under the lash of 
the administration leadership. It is a 
far different bill than the one which 
passed the senate. It illustrates most 
specifically a new syStem of legislative 
procedure which is in use here now. 
The senate passes a bill, and then it 
goes to the house which takes it apart, 
remodels it and makes a very different 
kind of a looking piece of legislation 
out of it. Then the senate tries hard 
to get it back somewhere near .the 
original form, but in the main fails 
most completely. The house with its 
strong administration majority and 
leadership is making most of the leg 
islation. 

The flood bill, however, is still to 80 
back to the senate or at least to col 
ference, after which the conference 
compromise must go before the senate. 
However, after a long conference with 
the president and the army engineers, 
Senator Jones, who has charge of the 
legislation in the senate, announced 
on Friday that he thought the senate 
would approve a bill very nearly like 
the Reid bill as it passed the house. 
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In 
TWO TYPES 


Type A—for Annuals, primari- 
in field culture. 
18” width—300 | lineal og 


Type B—for pond ie psn in field 
culture and all garden work. 
18” width—150_ lineal yorts 
toroll - « $3.00 
36” wei “neal Paes 


toroll - + « 


While only four rolls will be 
sold to the individual, any com- 
bination of four may be 


















of MULCH PAPER 


THE CENTURIES OLD PLAGUE OF WEEDS 


IS ENDED .- -¥ 


THE CENTURIES OLD 


CRY FOR MAXIMUM YIELD IS ANSWERED 


HE MIRACLE of Mulch Paper—we’ve called 
this newest principle of farming—the 
MIRACLE of Mulch Paper! 

For it IS a miracle to eliminate weeds and all 
the everlasting, time-stealing and back-breaking 
labor that weeds demand. It IS a miracle to 
increase the yield of varied products from 40% 
to 516%. It IS a miracle to move up the paral- 
lels of latitude, in a sense, and grow things two 
or three hundred miles further North than they 
ever grew before—grow things EARLIER than 
they ever grew before—and all at the expense 
of just so much MULCH PAPER. 

And yet, this Miracle of Mulch Paper is avail- 
able for your use today—under the well-known 
brand name, Gator-Hide. 

> > e © 

The principles of Mulch Paper are far beyond 
the experimental stage today. Its value is at- 
tested by statistics available to everyone. Statis- 
tics that show, for example, an increased yield 
in Mulch-Paper-grown spinach of 516%—in 
sweet corn of 279%—in sweet potatoes of 100% 
—in tobacco, cotton, beets, summer turnips, 
tomatoes and an almost unending variety of 
other farm products. The economic value of 
Mulch Paper has been established beyond all 
doubt. Mulch Paper is here to stay. 


The Principles-in-Brief of Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, made by the 
International Paper Company, the world’s larg- 


INTERNATIONAL 


Write for Free Booklet 
“The Miracle of Mulch Paper” 
tame booklet tells i in an easily grasped 

of the history, the 
Fa in and the possibilities of 
Mulch Paper. It is replete with com- 
parative photographs of Mulch- 
grown and non-Mulch-grown prod- 
ucts. It portrays the Reat Miracle of 
Mulch Paper. Be sure to write for it, 


est paper manufacturers, comes in rolls 18 
inches and 36 inches wide and of 150 and 300 
lineal yards. 

Unrolled directly over the proposed plant 


. beds and anchored by soil, or other available 


material, along its free edges, Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper practically imprisons all moisture in the 
soil and gives it up in the form of stimulus to 
plant life rather than in the form of evapora- 
tion to the sun. Mulch Paper increases the tem- 
perature and the consequent bacterial activity 
of the soil both by conserving solar heat and 
by decreasing the cooling action that ordinarily 
results from evaporation. Planting is accom- 
plished THROUGH openings made in the paper at 
suitably spaced intervals or BETWEEN strips of 
the paper. Thus, while space in plenty is pro- 
vided for the growth of the plant, space is abe 
solutely denied for the growth of weeds. 


Available, for the Present, in Lots of 
Four Rolls Only 


The supply of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper is 
limited and, with the idea of allowing the great- 
est number of planters to test its possibilities, 
we have decided, for the present, to limit indi- 
vidual orders to four rolls. Mail your order at 
once and shipment will be made C.O.D. to any 
office of the American Express Company. Gator- 
Hide Mulch Paper will be available, in the near 
future, through regular dealer channels. 


PAPER COMPANY 


‘Department A38, Pershing Square Building, Park Avenue and 42nd Street, New York City 






INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
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OU’LL have to ship your motor- 

cycles a few hundred miles by 
rail from Ilorin to Kaduna,” the gov- 
ernment officials in Lagos, west Af- 
rica, told Jim and me when we were 
planning our motorcycle trip across 
the Dark Continent. “There are no 
roads in that part of Nigeria at this 
time of year.” And they were dead 
right about the roads. 

But they were wrong about our hav- 
ing to ship the motorcycles. “No, 
we'll take ’em ourselves all the way 
from the Atlantic ocean to the Red sea 
if we have to pack ’em over the rivers 
on native canoes and push ’em thru 
the jungle and the desert sand our- 
selves,” said Jim, who normally de- 
cides things entirely on impulse and 
then does the best he can afterwards. 
We haven’t reached the Red sea yet, 
nor even the Nile river, but we've 
done all we expected to do already 
and a good deal more besides. 

In the jungleland about the Niger 
river in equatorial west Africa, they 
have what the people there optimist- 
ically call “dry season roads.” This 
means that if you have good luck you 
may be able to make a trip over those 
roads during the proper season after 
the bridges are all built and before 
they wash out again. The difficulty 
is to find out just what day that “sea- 
son” is. 

Since practically all of the freight 
traffic in that bush land is by head 
carrier and all the passenger traffic 
is by foot there is little need for a 
permanent, all-year road—except for 
the fool Nebraska boys who want to 
see whether it can be made by motor- 
cycle. And if the road were guaran- 
teed good in Nigeria, the Nebraska 
boys would go to Timbuctoo or Siberia 
or some place else where the roads 
were not good. 

“Bad Roads,” my traveling partner 
on our Alaska and Klondike trip five 





With Flood In Africa 


Getting Motorcycles Across Bridgeless Rivers 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


years ago and on many others since, 
has always insisted that he detests a 
paved highway, but since we began 
this trek thru the black heart of Af- 
rica, thru the desert and jungle and 
bush; many times on no roads nor 
even caravan trails but just some- 
where “in Africa,” I’ve heard him sigh 
for the paved streets of Khartoum in 
the Egyptian Sudan in east Africa. 
And when—and if—we get there, Ill 
be glad to see ’em, too. 


Road Closed—But They Went 


“Road closed, Ilorin to Jebba,”” wired 
a missionary from whom Jim inquired, 
following his custom of deciding on a 
course of action and then searching 





for advice on the subject until he gets 
just the kind he wants. He failed this 
time. If a hundred residents had told 
him the road was closed and one had 
said it was possible, Jim would have 
ignored the hundred and depended on 
the one he wanted. But this time he 
couldn’t find the one, so we just went 
anyway. 

A few miles north of Ilorin where 
the road was supposed to end—and did 
—the sudden tropical darkness settled 
over the jungle and we prepared for 
our first night in the bush. 

“*Ware the northern Nigeria rob- 
bers,” and ‘ware the snakes and all 
the other things that lie in wait for 
the traveler in the African interior— 








An African variety of the old Swimming hole. 





mostly in the imagination, we fo 
But that night we cautiously Darkeg 
the two motorcycles with our bed safe, 
ly between, and all our baggage 
pushed warily under the bed, eXcept 
for our two big .45 revolvers, and our 
money, which we stowed where our 
pillows should have been. 

Maybe it was the big lump of Te. 
volver (no, not money) under my head 
that kept me awake that whole night 
long. Or maybe it was the soft pat. 
tering of jungle noises shifting here 
and there and continually reminding 
me that it was night in the Africay 
“bush.” Or perhaps it was the zipping 
jungle song of the myriads of mosqyj. 
toes, most of them outside our thip 
white netting which hung like a flag of 
truce between our bikes. Or perhaps 
it was our bed, made of three long 
poles with eanvas stretched between, 
the ends resting on cases of gasoline 
and the middle propped by our lug- 
gage underneath. 

Perhaps it was the story told us two 
nights before by a British district of. 
ficer of how the northern Nigeria night 
robbers always work in pairs, one to 
steal the money while the other black 
savage stands stealthily at the head of 
the victim’s bed with a raised machete 
ready to split his skull if he wakes tog 
soon. Or perhaps it was the peacefyl 
snoring of my partner Jim, who slept 
soundly thru it all! My, what he 
missed that night! 

Early the next morning, a dozen 
peaceful natives cautiously stepped out 
into the little clearing where we had 
made our camp and “ohed”’ and “ahed” 
at the funny white men who handled 
their own baggage and prepared their 
own breakfast. That was all the effect 
our presence had on the “bad men of 
the north.” And before our trip was 
over we learned to sleep on the 
ground, in little grass huts, in isolated 
villages or in lonely places in the bush 
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SAFE Lubrication 
Saves Motors and Money 


a CUTTING down the oper- 
ating cost of your car, truck or 
=2=* tractor, the greatest single factor 
is SAFE Lubrication, for it elim- 
inates a vast amount of expense 


due to 


the needless repairs that “ ... 


are caused by failure of poor oil. 
Oils look much the same as 


Sold Long-Bell Posts 
13 Years Without 
a Complaint 


F. C. Krotter, owner of a chain of Nebraska 
lumber yards says of Long-Bell Creosoted 
Yellow Pine Posts: 

“Our line of lumber yards has sold Long- 
— since 1915 and we do not know 

euinets complaint on them. We have had 

the posts brought in that have been 

in the ground 10 years. They were as good 

as the day we sent them out. An ordinary 
grass fire does not set them on fire.” 


Interesting Booklet FREE 


“Serving Through the Years” is 

of money-saving fence facts. 
Contains photographs of Long-Bell 
Posts in actual use. Write today 
for a free copy. (11) 


néc-ReLtt, [umber Company 
811 R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Missouré 


%e [ONG RELL | 
Post Fverlasting . 
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Creosoted Full Length Under Pressure 





you pour them into the crank- 


case. But after hundreds of miles = Beet Ss is Z re 
of hard driving, then you will ,_, me 


find a tremendous difference. 
For only a few oils have the, 
. “body” to stand up under the ex- 
— tra strain of heavy plowing or 
42 hard driving. And one of 
“gp” few is NORTHLAND. 


Compared to ordinary oils, 
“ NORTHLAND is safer simply , 
, because it is better. It has the “ Fi 
9 pee Shai of pure ————— 
uf crude—the highest grade crude ¥,, 
if oil yet discovered. In addition, Ate 
fj a special refining process makes {j/\(j oy 
—— oe 
vania oils. 


git For farm lubrication, it Bont 
1 to bay NORTHLAND in 
j, tity—barrels, halhereais. or a 15. j 
;’ gallon drums. Standardize — ! 
Vy NORTHLAND this year. 
SAFE Lubrication help the ped ) 
ty gime — you longer service at 


\ the 
O11 Company 


Waterloo, Iowa 
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without guns, and without 

t of worry. A white man trav- 

in the African bush is far safer 
from robbery than he is im civilized 


 gmerica. 


Battle With Road Was Real 


Then the battle with the road began. 
No car or motorcycle had been thru 
for months—and I am sure none will 
be for some time to come. All of the 
pridges, and most of the roads as well, 
were spread over the Niger valley and 
a new road was being built. We would 
clatter and stumble along over a 
stumpy, rocky trail and there, voila— 
a place where a bridge should be. Per- 
haps a perpendicular drop from the 
edge of the washout to the rocky river 
bed below with anywhere from no wa- 
ter at all to the depth of a tall negro’s 


“head, and then all we had to do was t 


get up on the other side. : 

Sometimes we’d chop out a road 
around, with our hatchet and machete, 
worry across the river somehow, and 
then lift the machines up on the other 
side. Sometimes we’d wait for the 
obliging natives to collect about the 
scenes and, with a few well-distributed 
pennies and words of encouragement, 
our black villagers would help us for 
miles. But there weren’t always these 
folk around and then Jim and I, in the 
sweltering equatorial sun, would hack 
out our own rocky stairsteps down to 
the river bed, and then tug and push 
and practically lift our heavily loaded 
machines up the other side. If we 
couldn't splash thru the river under 
our roaring motive power we'd take off 
our shoes and socks and push ’em thru 
that way. 

Finally we came to the Oshun river, 
forty yards wide and five feet deep. 
it looked bad. We thought of inflat- 
ing all our spare tires and tubes, tying 
them to the side cars and then using 
the side cars as boats to carry our 
baggage and motorcycles across. But 
before we had to try that stunt a dozen 


babbling blacks appeared with two lop-. 


sided canoes hollowed out of a maho- 
gany log. Their head man was a wiz- 
ened old tarman with one ear off and 
the stub of one arm encased in a long 
piece of calabash that looked like a 
baseball bat. A doubtful dozen whis- 
kers were rooted on either side of his 
chin, and, most of the time, he wore 
a piece of bright purple cloth about 
his withered loins. 

None of his crew could speak a word 
of English, nor therefore follow our 
directions, which probably accounted 
for the ultimate success of the under- 
taking. They lashed the two awkward 
crafts together with some bits of grass 
rope and then, with four men baling 
all the time, we rushed one motorcycle 
down the almost perpendicular bank 
to the water edge, loaded it on the ca- 
hoes and actually reached the other 
side safely. Then the other machine 
and our baggage and gasoline and the 


expedition had crossed the Oshur” 


tiver. It cost us about a dollar and 
about three hours’ time—but we were 
still going. 

That was the hardest day of all—up 
to that time—and when we finally 
reached Jebba, on the banks of the 
mighty Niger river, which we hoped to 
cross on the railroad bridge, we were 
tired indeed. It was just dark; we’d 
eaten but little that day in our effort 
to reach Jebba before dark; and our 
supply of boiled water had given out 
long before. We weren’t as hardened 
to roughing it then as we are now and 
life looked dark. But just as we 
Sighted the towering bridge at Jebba, 
the railroad supervisor, one of the 
only three white men in town, hailed 
us from his little round bush house 
and invited us in to dine, bathe, shave 
and sleep—all in the world that a man 


_ ‘Reeds to make him good as new again. 


Our experiences from Jebba on far- 
ther into the African interior will be 
described next week. 


- An Old Lina County Farm 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I see that you want to hear about 
farms that have been in thé family 
Grandfather 
Kemp came to this farm in the 
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Side I Rake and Tedder 
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Combines Speed 


RACTICAL haying and quality hay demand 
speed and quality in haying machines, The 
better and faster-working your equipment, the 
less the wotry and chance of having the crop 
ruined by poor weather conditions. 
The McCormick-Deering Side Rake and Tedder 


combines into one machine two hay operations, 
raking and tedding—and the two essentials in 
successful hay growing, speed and quality. It 
handles raking and tedding equally and excep- 
tionally well. In raking it turns the haycompletely 
over with the leaves turned inward and the stems 
outward, and forms clean-cut quick-curing wind- 
rows that air-cure, not sun-dry, the hay. The side 
take places the newly cut hay on the clean 
stubble, not on the unraked swath. 

When tedding is called for, a shift of the lever 
changes the direction in which the reel revolves, 
and the side rake is converted into a tedder, the 
straight teeth of which can be depended on to 
do a perfect job of tedding. 

The McCormick-Deering has many mechani- 
cal features that make the side rake and tedder a 
hard combination to beat. You will appreciate 


These Hay Tools are sold Everywhere 
by McCormick-Deering Dealers 
Combined Side- 


4 


~ 


with Quality in Haying 


its roller-bearing construction, the steel frame, 
controls which raise or lower the reel ends to 
meet varying conditions, and other conveniences 
and efficiences of operation. 

* * & 

And to work with this ideal combination is an 
ideal partner,the McCormick-Deering Adjustable 
Windrow Hay Loader. After the hay has been 
rolled into airy windrows the perfectly cured hay 
is gently and quickly picked up and carried onto 
the load. And best of all, the adjustable section 
permits delivering the hay three feet nearer the 
rack when starting the load. This means you'can 
continue the loading without trouble in windy 
weather. e- 9 * 

The-same combination of speed and quality 
will be found in every McCormick-Deering Hay 
Tool and you can see them all at the McCormick- 
Deering dealer’s. Our full line is listed below. 
Rely on McCormick-Deering experience in hay 
machine development. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
6065S. MichiganAve. %j,:.:oried) Chicago, Il. 





High-Lift Mowers, 
Easy-Dump 
Cushion-Frame 
Tedders 
Adjustable-Section 


Loaders 
High-Lift Stackers 


Sweep Rakes 


Tools 


table section, there is the Me 
Deering Gearless 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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here with the best power 
Farmall Tractor. 


Rake and Tedders 
Handand Power-Lift 


Farmall Tractor Hay 


ESIDES the Windrow Loader, with adjus- 
Cormick- 


Loader to pick up hay from 
the swath, saving the raking operation when 
hay dries quickly and help is scarce. The 
— loader does equally good work taking 

ay from the windrow. This loader is shown 
for haying—the 








@ Gearless Loader and Farmall Tractor 
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central part of Linn county in 1838 and 
it has been owned and occupied by 
members of the Kemp family continu- 
ously since that time. 
W. J. KEMP. 
Linn County, Iowa. 





Why the Nation Needs the 
Farm Bill 
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(Continued from page 8) 
protest has been -crystalized in the 
form of the McNary-Haugen Dill. 

I realize that there are many just 
criticisms which can be made of the 
McNary-Haugen bill altho I may say 
that most of the criticisms which I 
read in the press are unjust. It must 
be realized that every solution to the 
farm problem is open to criticism. I 
see much of merit in applying the 
ideals of old-fashioned democracy, 
greatly lowering the tariff on manu- 
factured products, opening up our 
gates again to immigration, taking 
away all possible favors from our 
large corporations, and doing every- 
thing else possible to restore a primi- 
tive state of competition. By kicking 
the legs out from under the table in 
this way we could all sit down on the 
ground together but there would, of 





course, be obvious disadvantages. I 
can see many advantages in working 
out a sound land policy in the United 
States, in appropriating several billion 
dollars to buy up our poorer cotton, 
wheat and corn land and putting it 
down to timber and grass. But of 
course ‘there are obvious disadvan- 
tages if we have an economical person 
in the White House. I can even see 
some advantages in letting things drift 
along, working out in their own way. 
This program of the present Repub- 
lican administration which might per- 
haps be called, “starve the farmers 
out,” rather appeals to people who 
have been trained in orthodox eco- 
nomics. But it must be remembered 
that this program has its drawbacks. 
Under it we shall be sending another 
two or three million farm folks into 
the cities to compete with city labor- 
ing men for jobs when there are al- 
ready too few jobs to go around. And 
then ten, fifteen, or twenty years from 
now, after we have finally cut down 


our farm production sufficiently, the > 


price of farm products will start ris- 
ing very rapidly and an effort will be 
made to chase the surplus city people 
out on the land again. 

There is an agricultural cycle of 
twenty or thirty years each way just 
as there is a business cycle of two or 





three years each way. Both business 
and agricultural cycles can be pre- 
vented to some extent by taking 
thought. The McNary-Haugen bill in 
my opinion is the most effective legal 
step in the direction of eliminating 
the agricultural cycle. 

In closing I want to say first that 
the state and federal governments © 
which are spending over a hundred 
million dollars annually to make our 
farmers more efficient are guilty 
of the grossest negligence if they do 
not face the problem thus created. 
Much as I would hate to see it happen, 
I would not be surprised, if the sur- 
plus continues another ten years, to 
see many farmers rise up in their an- 
ger and demand that the government 
spend its money on making city peo- 
ple efficient rather than farmers. Last 
I want to make it clear that the agri- 
cultural problem as crystalized by the 
MecNary-Haugen bill is bigger than any 
presidential candidate. The farm peo- 
ple appreciate the statesmanlike atti- 
tude of Lowden and sincerely trust 
that both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties will nominate men of this 
type. But in any event the farm peo- 
ple are beginning to feel that the farm 
problem is bigger than any man or anv 
party, bigger even than the welfare of 
the farmer himself. 
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Every Month in the Year 


Wallaces’ Farmer Puts First Things First in Offering 
These Services to Its 118,000 Readers 
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Through the Master Farmer contests of 
1926 and 1927 several of the leading farmers 
of Iowa have received recognition for their 
outstanding work in farm management and 
community development. This movement, 
which has brought many helpful suggestions 
to those not taking part in the contests, has 
received favorable comment from every 
part of the country. 





The livestock industry of Iowa is fur- 
thered by the service that Wallaces’ Farmer 
renders both buyers and sellers. Informa- 
tion is furnished on available breeding stock, 
and buyers and sellers are brought together 
through the paper. 





Market studies that show the influences 
that are making prices and that forecast fu- 
ture trends constitute one of the most prac- 
tical services rendered. In the first issue of 
each month, profit and loss charts on hogs, 
beef cattle and dairy cattle give the reader 
an opportunity to adapt his program to new 
price developments. This is a business-like 

- approach to this most important of farm jobs, 
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The Hearts and Homes Department gives 
valuable suggestions concerning that most 
important job on the farm—the job of being 
a wife and mother. Recipes—Sleepy-time 
stories for little folks—parties and entertain- 
ments—church organizations and women’s 
clubs—the education of the pre-school child 
—they all receive timely attention from the 
women’s editor. 





Boys and girls find real enjoyment in the 
Lone Scouts and Four-H Club section. It is 
clean, inspiring and influential in turning 
them in the right direction. It is a builder 
of character and future citizenship that have 
always been primary interests of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, 





The lowa Corn Yield contest of 1927 was 
won for the third consecutive time by H. A. 
Wallace, Editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. His 
advice on corn breeding is a valuable help 
to Iowa farmers. Few, if any other indi- 
viduals have given so much attention to the 
scientific production of Iowa’s leading crop. 
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The Service Bureau, in addition to con- 
ducting the campaign against farm thievery, 
helps to settle claims and legal disputes, and 
gives advice on veterinary problems, crops 
and markets, farm engineering, poultry, live- 
stock feeding, and problems of the home, 
Farm folks have taken advantage of this 
service in a remarkable way; more than 
13,000 inquiries were answered in 1927. 





The campaign to stop farm thievery has 
saved thousands of dollars in farm property. 
A reward of $50.00 is paid for information 
leading to the arrest, conviction, and jail 
sentence of anyone stealing property from 
a farm showing a Service Bureau sign. In 
eighteen months, rewards have been paid 
for the conviction of 106 thieves, 





The Poultry and Dairy Departments of 
Wallaces’ Farmer are increasing in size and 
scope to keep pace with the increasing im- 
portance of these two industries. Iowa now 
leads in the production: of poultry and eggs 
and ranks fourth in the number of dairy 
cows. 
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Readers are guaranteed a square deal in 
every transaction with our advertisers. The 
utmost care is used in the acceptance of ad- 
vertising and readers can rely on the prod- 
ucts they see advertised in our columns. 
This means a real protection to our readers 
’ and at the same time helps to guide them in 
their buying. 








More than $4,800,000 saved lowa farmers 
in state taxes alone. In 1925 Wallaces’ 
Farmer helped to win a long fight to reduce 
taxes on farm lands. - This reduction 
amounted to $1,710,000 in both 1926 and 
1927, and will be approximately $900,000 in 
both 1928 and 1929. 





Many other departments and special fea- 
tures give constructive help to Iowa farm 
folks. Sabbath School Lessons, Schools and 
Education, Farm Engineering, Farm Build- 
ings, Radio, Fiction and Entertainment, 
Humor, Letters from Farmers, Crop Reports, 
Market Reports, Crops and Soils, and other 
seasonal features make Wallaces’ Farmer a 
well-balanced farm paper. 








Wallaces’ Farmer is devoted to ‘‘dirt’’ farming; it is a paper 
by which a farmer can run his business. Few if any other agri- 
cultural papers offer the benefits of up-to-date scientific experi- 
ments in breeding prize-winning corn—eorn that has won the 
high yield contest in Iowa three consecutive years. Few give the 
monthly market forecasts that are a guide to profitable hog and 
eattle feeding operations, These are outstanding among the many 
services Wallaces’ Farmer offers to help increase the income of 


the Iowa farmer. 


The long fight to equalize taxes and the efficient protection 
given farm property through the Service Bureau are only two of 
the things that have helped to conserve his income. 

The strong guarantee that readers will receive a fair deal from 
our advertisers has helped, also, to conserve this income and in- 
sure its wise expenditure. 

In addition to its unfailing service in the betterment of farm 
life, Wallaces’ Farmer is in the business of putting more dollars 


into the farmers’ pockets, 
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Service Bureau 





‘The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
are issued only with s ptions—new or 
— —for five years or more. All inquiries to 
de! ent are answered promptly by letter. 
seabers must always sign full name and give cer- 


tificate gumber. 


” Better Not Gamble in Grain 
or Stocks 


-A Service Bureau member writes us 
asking some questions about investing 
money in corn and grain on the Board 
of Trade. He has been solicited by a 
Chicago firm offering options to him 
at $10 for 5,000 bushels of corn or 
wheat. The company asking the $10, 

' while they do not promise it outright, 
jead anyone who reads their circular 
‘to believe he will be rich in just a 
few weeks. 

Well, folks, one of the worst forms 
of gambling is playing the Board of 
Trade on futures, options, or whatever 
chance the boys in Chicago offer. Re- 
member the shell game, don’t you? 
The man running it always knew 
which shell the pea was under and he 
took in the cash. Same with these 
folks who want to sell you something. 
They know more about gambling in a 
minute than most of us can learn in a 
year and they will get the cash and 
keep it. 

“Quite the same are the dealings of a 
lot of bucket shop stock traders. At 
present with eastern stock markets 
running wild there is a big temptation 
to take a flyer on something or other. 
A lot of unreliable investment sheets 
are being sent out these days full of 
“hot” tips. Beware of these and also 
of long distance telephone calls from 
joeal brokers urging you to put your 
money into this or that. Remember 
itis much safer to find. out something 
about the broker and what he is offer- 
ing before you invest and do not be 
fooled by someone wanting a rush or- 
der because they can not wait. After 
all, why take chances with the money 
you have worked for? Better invest 
it wisely and slowly and have some of 
it after the boom on Wall Street is 
quieted down. 


Poultry Dope Peddlers Out 
Again 


















Well, folks, here’s your chance to 
get hooked. We just had another re- 
port that a lot of poultry tonic ped- 
dlers were busy in another section of 
Iowa. The usual bunk methods are 
used. These “experts” call, look over 
the flocks knowingly and, before they 
get very far, they manage to convinee 
the farmer his chickens have every- 
thing from pip to spasms. Then comes 
4 the painless procedure of extracting 

fat checks from the folks. You “gotta” 
hand it to those boys! They can take 
$25 to $30 away from a farmer who 
hasn’t had cash enough to buy himself 
anew pair of overalls for three years 

and not leave anything behind but a 

receipt. 

‘Well, if you belong in the above 
Sucker class, drop us a card, won’t 
you? We know of a lot more tempting 
grafts if that’s what you're looking for. 
This column has written yards of 
Stuff about bewaring of tonic special- 
ists and still some of the suckers have 
not read it. So this is the last. If you 
get stuck from now on, take your own 

_ chances. 

-P. S—These folks are working in 
Northwestern Iowa. We understand 
they are selling about the same kind 
of stuff that the defunct Iowa Poultry 
Laboratories did. You known that was 
the gang that left suddenly after hook- 
ing a lot of farmers. 
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To Jefferson County in 1848 


| To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Noticing several recent articles in 
5 es’ Farmer regarding long res- 
_ idence on one farm, I thought I would 
_ Write. I am eighty-five years old, em- 
 igrated from Sweden to this country 
“2 my parents, two brothers and 




























































































































































| on to you. 








Ask 


in paint. 























Minnesota Paints. 
real weather-resisting “‘armor.” 


as dependable and enduring. 


unfinished furniture. 
Dries into a smooth glass-like enamel surface in two hours, 


— for Every 


Painting Costs Reduced! 


| OW you can buy Minnesota quality— ‘the best since 1870” 
| —at lower prices. Lower markets on raw materials are passed | 

You make another and bigger saving when you use 
They cover more square feet per gallon—with a 
Less paint required for the job, less | 
frequent painting. Those savings amount to far more than the differ- 
ence in the price of so-called “‘bargain paints.” 


Minnesota Paints: | 


-time tested 


Remember, when buying paint, you can accept the “Minnesota” baand with 
the same carefree assurance that you accept the “Sterling” mark on silver. 


Minnesota Varnishes for the outside of doors and similar surfaces, are just 
The new Minnesota Quick-Namel is the safe, satis- 
factory and economical finish for artistic bright-colored effects on old or new 


No disagreeable odor. 


Easily applied, easy to handle. 


See your Minnesota Paint Dealer for.real values 
him for interesting booklet showing 
harmonious color combinations, or write us. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., 1115 S. 3rd St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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three sisters, and settled on a farm 
in Jefferson county, Iowa, in 1848,-and 
I have lived on this same farm ever 
since, which will have been eighty 
years next August, excepting almost 
four years which I served in the Civil 
war. 

Being among the first settlers in 
this part of the country, I well remem- 
ber the privations incident to pioneer 
life. Shortly after our arrival here 
my father was drowned while attempt- 
ing to ford Brush creek with a team 
and wagon. This left my mother with 
such assistance as the children could 
render to provide for a family of 
seven. I recall clearly our home-made 
clothing from flax raised and spun on 
the farm, it being my job to help spin. 
Our first home was a log shanty of 
two rooms. Now we live in a home of 
ten rooms. 

I have in my possession the first 
deed to this farm, issued by the gov- 
ernment to Wm. Montgomery, dated 
Dec. 1, 1841, and signed by President 
John Tyler. I also have an old tax re- 
ceipt dated 1851. Taxes on the 200 
acres at that time were $3.83. Now 
the taxes on this farm. of about 259 
acres are almost $300. 

One of our sons is now operating 
the farm, wife and I having retired 





from active work some years ago. If 
we live till December 27 next we will 
have been married sixty years. 

At the early beginning of the Civil 
war my brother and I enlisted in Com- 
pany M, Fourth Iowa cavalry, and 
while in the service was in ten differ- 
ent states, and according to Capt. Lot 
Abraham, our company traveled on 
horseback 24,000 miles. I participated 
in the battles of Guntown, Tupelo, Sel- 
ma, Columbus, Arkansas Post, Jack- 
son and siege of Vicksburg, and took 
part in the raid against Price thru 
Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and into 
Oklahoma. During this raid our army 
of 15,000 to 20,000 men rode 124 miles 
in thirty-six hours and charged the 
enemy three times. 

G. A. SMITHBURG. 

Jefferson County, Iowa. 





“Good Neighbors and Honest 
Men, But—” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: : 

I have been a constant reader of 
your papér for about thirty years and 
wish to say, I think “Stockade” one of 
the most intensely interesting stories 
you have ever printed. It calls to my 
mind things that happened during the 





Civil war in Iowa. Where we lived, 
men boasted openly they belonged to 
the Knights of the Golden Circle. 
Some men wore butternut breast pins; 
others used the old-fashioned copper 
cent on their hat with the head out. 
They were good neighbors and honest 
men, but had the wrong view of life. 
Now they are all gone. I do not 
know of one man now living that was 
thirty years old at the outbreak of the 
Civil war, so peace to their ashes. 
M. C. BARKLEY. 
Minnehaha County, South Dakota. 





An Old Farm 


To Wallaces Farmer: 

I have been reading in your paper 
about old farms. We, too, have a 
“family farm.” My grandfather, Dan- 
iel Cain, homesteaded a place in April, 
1844, in Monroe county, Iowa. My 
father still lives on this place. This . 
farm has never changed from the fam- 
ily name. Grandmother died in 1919 
at the age of ninety-nine years. My 
father was the youngest of eleven chil- 
dren, and they have raised a family of 
thirteen children. 

MRS. E. J. McGARRY. 

Woodbury County, Iowa. 
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A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 


By John T. Frederick 





he needed a hand, and I stayed. He's 
a fine feller.” 

“Yes, I guess ‘he is. I’ve wanted tg 
pay you for that help you gave me 
How much shall it be?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. It was real ey. 
citin’, tho, warn’t it?” 

The driver straightened up. “Ready, 
miss!” he called. He stared as he saw 


ye you be able to get help around 
here somewhere?” Minna urged. 
“T’ll give you extra pay if you'll be 
sure I catch that boat.” 

“Well, I’ll do the best I can,” he an- 
swered testily. “I can’t help if the 
mud’s so deep it busts things.all up, 
can I?” At last he started off toward 
a farm house, visible a quarter of a 





Columbian Standard 
Binder Twine is 
smooth, even, strong 
and will tie the full 
number of bundles. It 
8s especially prepared 
againstdamage byin- 
sects, At all dealers. 
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bian Dan, “the surer he is to buy Columbian TAPE- 
MARKED Pure Manila Rope. It’s the first choice 
because it is guaranteed rope with a reputation 
for strength and resistance to wear and exposure 
earned by many years of hard service.on sailing 
ships and steamers, in the oil fields and on 
countless great engineering projects. Size for 
size, it is the strongest and most dependable rope 
























HE advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer are your guide 
to good things. Read our advertisements that you 
may know what is best and where to buy it. The better 
the product is, the sooner you will see it in an advertise- 
ment. It will be to your advantage to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when answering any of our advertisements. 
If there are products you wish to buy now which you do 
. not see advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, write us and we 
shall be very glad to help you get in touch with good relia- 
ble people who can supply your wants. 




















mile away on a cross-road. 


na waited. The rain drove thru the 
would to shift her position, she could 
not elude it. 


the wind. She wished she could get 
out and walk about, even in the rain, 
but the deep mud that completely sur- 
rounded the carriage discouraged her. 

Finally she saw the driver returning, 
accompanied by two men, one of whom 
carried a wagon double-tree and the 
other a short piece of plank and some 
wire. As these men approached, Min- 
na thought the appearance of both 
seemed familiar; but it was only when 
they came up to the carriage and the 


It seemed an endless time that Min- 
back of the carriage, and try as she 


Her neck and back were 
damp, and she was thoroly chilled by 


her talking to the little man. 

“All right—thank you very much,” 
she said to the little soldier. “Ang 
please forget that you saw me today,” 
she begged him swiftly. 

His small eyes opened wide. “Why, 
sure, if you say so,-I promise, cap’n.” 

She smiled at him, and hurried to. 
ward the carriage. : 

Scott was waiting to assist her, and 
this time she could not avoid him. She 
could feel his questioning look upon 
her, as he helped her across the mud 
to the step of the carriage. 

“IT am very sorry to have caused you 
this inconvenience,” she told him, not 
meeting his eyes. “You have both got 
very wet, I fear. Please let me pay 
you!” 











sharp little face was unmistakably that 
of the seedy soldier who had helped 


Johnson’s Island. She kept her head 
in the shadow, hoping that neither of 
them would recognize her; she was 
terrified lest her forebodings should 
be realized, and her relation to Bur- 
leigh’s probable escape should become 
known. 

The double-tree was soon in place, 
and the tall man approached the step 
of the carriage. “I guess we’ll have to 
ask you to step out while we fix a sup- 
port where the spring is broken,” he 
said courteously. “I’m very sorry. May 
I help you?” 

“Thank you, no; I’ll try this other 








her on the trip from Middle Bass to: 








appealing. 

“Then give this to your man,” she 
begged in a low voice, holding out a 
bill. “Please!” 

Scott accepted it with a bow. Minna 
thought that the hurt and puzzled look 
in his eyes changed to one of reassur- 
ance, but she could not be sure. “Come 
on and push, Bill,” he called. They put 
their shoulders to the back of the car- 
riage, the driver swung his whip, and 
in a few minutes the vehicle was again 
plowing steadily along firmer road. 
Looking back thru the rain and gather: 
ing darkness, Minna saw Scott and the 


| little soldier plodding slowly across the 


field. 
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you can buy.” taller man spoke, that she realized “No, indeed! Strangers”—he stressed - they 

Ask for Columbian Rope by name. To make sure | Who he was. the word significantly—‘“that look so fem: 

you’ re getting it untwist the end and find the red, “Well, having a little trouble, are | much like old friends, never pay at fron 

white and blue Columbian TAPE-MARKER—our you?” he asked kindly. Minna ducked | Moss Farm.” Minna flinched. She wag live 

guarantee of workmanship and quality. If this her head and replied almost inaudibly. | recognized, then. She lifted her head land 

rope proves defective your dealer will replace it. ~ es 

COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY rolli 

Auburn “The Cordage City” New York — 

Branches: New York Boston Chicago New Orleans ofte 

Ia_p 

anin 

a bi 

TAPE-MARKED PURE MANILA hogs 

~ man 

is us 

. Toas 

GUARANTEED ROPE ny ease? dent 
mace sy COLUMBIAN ROPE CO.aveurn, w.v. . — 

ASK FOR “COLUMBIAN™ TAPE MARKED ROPE At tant “ine black-drapead train shinai into the station. 3 

It was Edgar Scott, the owner of Her- , and looked into Scott’s face, her eyes 

mann’s paper, and the other man—his | tortured by apprehension, and deeply cyan 


side,” she answered quickly; and she HE General Grant was late, and Ce 
had stepped out and splashed thru the Minna had a bad half-hour in the must 
mud to the grass of the roadside be- | darkness at the wharf at Plaster Bed kind 
fore he could reach her. landing. She might have found she conti 
She felt the little soldier’s keen gaze | ter in one of the three or four houses Ca 
upon her, and tried to appear indiffer- | that stood nearby, but she feared there dery 
ent; but as soon as the driver “and | might be someone who would recognize ous 
Scott were absorbed with the repair- | her again. of t 
ing he approached her, grinning tri- At last the steamer came, churning grou 
umphantly. Minna held up a warning | cautiously thru the mist. The cabin * Well 
” ‘ finger, and he nodded understanding- | was wholly deserted, and Minna, relax- care: 
Neer aenlanter » Peo ly. “I knew yer in a minute,” he | ing in the warmth and light after the — esca 
i Driver boasted in a whisper, rubbing the mud | strain of her ride and the vigil at the Gr 
off his fingers in the grass. “Yer look | wharf, found a great relief overcom- “and 
kinda tired out, tho.” ing all the accumulated tension of most 
“I’m glad to see you,” Minna told | the day. There were disquieting othe; 
: him softly. “I’ve wondered a lot about | thoughts of Scott and the little sok ‘: ed. 
bee Sao As you. How do you happen to be here?” | dier, and their recognition of her; but will 
Scan ET SS “I’m workin’ for Mr. Scott,” he an- | something deeper than any immediate ~ : more 
swered proudly. “Been there ever | anxiety was somehow released and set ~ Grou 
ay EW Low PRIG E i DYN T sinee that night. I was ‘most starved | at peace. It was not the fact of Bur wint 
A MI E next mornin’, and so, I seen a house, | leigh’s probable escape, she decided; it Youn 
AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick—more sticks per | and I went and asked fer somethin’ to | was rather her escape from Bur toon 
Soints Serving y earces: Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping | eat, and Mr. Scott, he come out and | leigh—the dissolution, recognized a8 7 =a 
asked would I work for it, and I said | final, of the spell he had held over # “pu 


a S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 


sure, and so we got acquainted, and 


her. 


(Continued on page 32) — 
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Running Out Gopher & Co. 


Get the Jump On Rodents by Spring Campaign 


By FRED D. BUTCHER 


of the year is usually more satis- 

ry than that done in other sea- 

sons. It is during these months that 

start their season’s activities, 

that they are most active in construct- 

their burrows or runways, and 

that they bring forth their young. .The 

destruction of an adult female in the 

ng often means as many as ten 

fewer rodents to handle should the 

control work be postponed until the 
summer or fall. 

Rodents in Iowa are usually easily 
pandled, and permanent control can be 
secured thru co-operative effort on the 

of farm operators. There are 
four field rodents in the state which 
demand control measures by the farm- 
ers. These rodents are the ground- 
hogs (woodchucks), gray or Franklin 

nd squirrels, striped or thirteen- 
jined ground squirrels, and pocket go- 
phers. 
-Groundhogs are found most numer- 
ous in the eastern haif of the state. 
Each year they determine for us what 
kind of weather we shall have during 
the late winter by coming out of their 
burrows to gaze at the sun on Febru- 
ary 2. Groundhogs sleep or hibernate 
during the winter months. Soon after 

_they start activities in the spring the 
females bring forth their litters of 
from five to eight young. Groundhogs 
live in borrows dug in fields, wood- 
lands, or along ditches and streams. 
Their borrows are often starting 
points of severe washes in our more 
rolling fields. Groundhog burrows are 
a nuisance at haying time for it is 
often difficult to get teams near them. 
In pastures they are dangerous, as an 
animal may step into one of them and 
a broken leg be the result. Ground- 
hogs are vegetable feeders, attacking 
. many of our cultivated crops. Corn 

is used in the diet after it reaches the 
roasting ear stage and until the ro- 
dents hibernate. 

Controlling the Groundhog 

Groundhog control can be success- 
fully secured by fumigating the bur- 
row with carbon bisulfide or calcium 
cyanide. The’ work should be done 
during April, May, June or July and 
in areas where all the burrows on each 
farm are treated an infestation can 
be practically cleaned out. This com- 
munity co-operation is very important 
oa account of the migration which oc- 
curs during the summer and fall 
months. Carbon bisulfide is a liquid 
which gives off a poisonous gas when 
exposed to the air. In using it for 
groundhog control, pieces of waste, 
cotton, or similar materials should be 
saturated with three tablespoonfuls 

_ (one and one-half ounces) of the liquid 
aad then placed well down the en- 
trance of the burrow. The entrance 
should then be closed to confine the 
gas. Each entrance should be treated. 
Carbon bisulfide is inflammable and 
must not be used around fire of any 
kind. It is also very volatile and the 
container must be kept closed. 

Calcium cyanide is a flaky or pow- 

dery material which releases a poison- 
ous gas when exposed to the moisture 
of the’ soil or air. In using it for 
Sfeundhog control, place two ounces 
- ‘Well down each open entrance and 
_ arefully close them to prevent the 
€scape of the gas. : 
Ground squirrels are seed, vegetable 
_* and insect feeders. They cause the 
Most trouble by digging out corn and 
other seeds soon after they are plant- 
€d. The larger gray ground squirrel 
Will usually range further and destroy 
More seeds than his striped cousin. 
Ground squirrets awaken from their 
: ‘Winter sleep in April and May. The 
_ ‘Young, eight to twelve in number, are 
i forth soon after they appear 
in the fields. The most satisfactory 
Control is to be obtained by the use 
Calcium cyanide. Place a level ta- 
Poonful of the material down the 


B ogeytl control during the spring 





entrance of a ground squirrel hole. It 
is not necessary to close the entrance. 
Difficulties are sometimes encountered 
if the squirrels are using pocket go- 
pher runways. Under these circum- 
stances it is often necessary to repeat 
the applications of the material. Many 
farmers have adopted the practice of 
carrying some of the calcium cyanide 
on their machinery as they prepare 
the seed bed for their crops. They 
-are then able to follow each squirrel 
observed into its hole with a spoonful 
of calcium cyanide. This practice is 
easier than trying to kill the rodent 
as he scampers to his hole. 
Pocket Gopher Control 

Pocket gophers are under ground 
workers. During the winter months 
they are active and feed on the roots 
stored during the preceding fall. When 
they start activities in the spring they 
dig extensively in order to find fresh 


roots. They are general root feeders 
but seem to prefer an alfalfa field for 
their depredations. Pocket gophers 
produce one litter of about six young 
in the spring. Besides the damage 
caused by the roots destroyed the fa- 
miliar mounds thrown up by pocket go- 
phers cover the oncoming crop and at 
haying time prove hard on sickles 
time and temper. Pocket gopher con- 
trol is sponsored by a state-wide boun- 
ty of 10 cents a rodent. This system 
does not encourage and secure the in- 
ter-neighbor or community co-opera- 
tion so essential for successful and 
more permanent control. Individual 
farm effort for pocket gopher con- 
trol is well worth while, but is not 
permanent, on account of the summer 
and fall migration of the animals. A 
very extensive movement of pocket 
gophers occurs during the fall months. 
Fields containing no pocket gophers 
September 1, will often have from 
three to five per acre by November 15. 

Pocket gophers can usually be most 
cheaply controlled by the use of poi- 
soned bait. Carrots, sweet potatoes 
or parsnips should be peeled, cut into 
pieces about one-half inch square and 





an inch long, then washed and drained. 
Over_two quarts of these damp baits 
ene-sixteenth - ounce of powdered 
strychnine should be slowly sifted, stir- 
ring the baits to insure an even dis- 
tribution of the poison. The baits are 
then ready for use. 

These poisoned baits should be 
placed in the main runways of the 
pocket gopher and near the new 
mounds. Pocket gophers use the main 
runways to find their food and the 
new mounds are the best indication 
of the section of the runway being 
used. The main runway can be lo- 
cated by probing. A good probe is an 
anchor part of a corn planter, an end 
gate rod, or a broom handle. Prob- 
ing should be done near a new mound 
and the runway will be found from 
eight to fifteen inches from the flat 
side of the mound away from the 
“high” point. The runway will be 
recognized when the probe drops eas- 
ily for about three inches. When the 
runway is located two or three pieces 
of bait should be dropped into it thru 
the probe hole and the probe hole 
closed to prevent light penetrating the 
runway. 











See with your 






/) own eyes how 
Delco-Light transforms your home 
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Permit the Delco-Light man to bring his special Delco-Light 
Demonstrating Plant to your home some evening in May 


National Delco-Light Demonstration Month 





‘Youve read how Delco-Light 
brings city comforts to the farm 
—makes the farm home healthier 
and happier—saves time and 
work and money— increases farm 
profits in many ways. 

Now we want to show you—= 
right on your farm—just how these 
results are accomplished. We 
want the local Delco-Light man 
to bring his Delcg-Light Demon- 
strating Plant to yourhome. Then 
we want you to turn the switch 
and see the amazing transforma- 
tion that takes place when bright, 


. Month. 
No more lamps and lanterns 


forms your 


terrible menace of open flames. 


ad 


PRODUCTS OF - 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Des Moines Sales Branch, 
20th St. and Grand Avenue, 102 Old Colony Bidg., 
‘ DES MOINES, IOWA 





clean, safe, electric light supplants dim 
and dangerous lamps and lanteras. 
This demonstration costs you nothing, 
It doesn’t obligate you in the least. 
So permit us to arrange for this Free 
Demonstration during May, which is 
National Delco-Light Demonstration 


As you will see, Delco- Light trans- 
farm. You can give away 
your dim and dangerous lamps and 
lanterns that add their share to the 
burden of daily toil. You banish the 


Instead, -you flood your farm with 
bright electric light. Light in the 
house. Light in the yard. Light in the 
barns. And you have electric power 
to help you do the work inside the 


Nore than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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house and out— 
power to run the 
washing machine, 
the cream sepa- 
rator, the feed 
grinder, and to do 


other daily tasks. Delco- 


ning water—simply by installing a PB 
ElectricWater System which gives you 
water under pressure—at the mere 
turn of a tap. 


See for yourself 
Let us arrange now for a demonstration 
in your home some evening during May, 


Water 


GENERAL+ MOTORS 


There is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. The nearest wholesale distributors are listed below, 


THE ELECTRIC EQUIPMENTCO., D. K. BAXTER, 
606 Pierce St., 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


118 East First St., 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Light Demonstrator 
can enjoy man: =Lt 
advantages of run- ae Gime 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


It’s all very simple. The 
Delco-Light man calls at 
your home—runs a small 
wire from the Delco-Light 
on bis car to an electric 
lamp on your table. You 
turn the switch and flood 
the room with bright elec- 
tric light. You and your 
family will enjoy the dem- 
onstration. It will be an 
evening of entertainment 
and education. 

Then, if you like this 
new way better than the 
old, the Delco-Light man 
—who is a factory-trained 
farm electric specialist— 
will tell you all about a 
Delco-Light that’s built to 
suit your needs exactly. 
With you, he’ll figure out 
the lowest cost and explain 
the General Motors easy 
terms. 


Fill out and mail the coupon 
You owe it to yourself and to 
r family to learn what Delco- 
ight will do for you. There’s no 
cost of any kind to you in having 
this free demonstration in your home. Nor 
does it place you under any obligation. Don’t 
miss this opportunity. Sign and mail the 
coupon now. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Dept. B-307 Dayton, Ohio 
Free Demonstration Coupon 








DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. B-387 Dayton, Ohio 

Yes, without.cost or obligation on my 
ate as may have the local Delco. Light 

in touch with me to set a date 

for the Free Delco-Light Demonstration 
in my home some night during May. 
Name 
R. F.D. 


County 





Town 





State 























DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


E ARE perking up the yard some 

more this spring. Every year 
we set out a few more shrubs and a 
tree or so. It makes less of a dent in 
the old pocketbook that way than if 
we did it all at once, 





Somehow, with all our planting zeal, 
we never got anything much planted 
out on the north and west side of the 
house where it was shady because of 
some maples nearby. By trimming 
up the maples a little we think we can 
get some high bush cranberries and 
barberries to thrive back there. Any- 
how they’re in and the back yard 
begins to show promise. We may be 
as proud of it some days as we are of 
the front yard. 





We put our best foot to the front 
only to find that visitors always gath- 
ered in the back yard, away from the 
road and near the pump. I think the 
pump will get next consideration in 
the landscaping plan. It is always a 
popular place with summer visitors 
and might be set off a little more 
stylishly than it is. 





And if a solemnly utilitarian thing 
like a pump can be set off prettily, 
why not? 





A reader of the column has her own 
way of getting things off her chest. 
She says: “The first of the month I 
had a chance to just sit and think and 
look out the windows and watch spring 
come, being just sick enough so that 
I had to rest, and could watch the sky 
and clouds and trees. I had to say 
something about it. If you read the 
piece, no more. I will at least have it 
off my chest. 


“A day or two ago ’twas March, 

The black storm clouds hung low in 
the sky. ° 

But today is April, and different, 

The light clouds float swiftly 

Across the sun, 

And the sun smiles thru. 


“April is such a child, 

Pouting when she can not keep the 
cold winds back. 

But her tears are warm, not stinging. 

Soon she smiles and the sun peeps out, 

The wind blows warm, 

And everything grows and grows.” 





There seems to be a really serious 
social problem in this matter of farm 
boys becoming lawless and resorting 
to all sorts of petty crimes. I don’t 
know what’s to be done about it, but 
I believe many parents might be a lit- 
tle more understanding than they are. 
Keeping the boy in school a while 
longer might solve the problem before 
it becomes a problem in some cases. 
Scouting and Four-H Club work are 
other outlets for boy energy, and some- 
thing to look forward to besides work. 





Money seems to be the reason for 
differences between not a few fathers 
and sons. As the boy feels a growing 
need for snappier looking clothes, a 
little money in his pockets to spend 
as he pleases, and a car to drive, be- 
cause he can not get anywhere in the 
country without one, there is liable to 
be friction. 

Still there are lots of farm families 
who have no difficulties of this sort. 
—dJ. W. 





A mattress wears best if it is the ex- 
act size of the springs. In buying a 
new mattress, remember that it will 
spread from one to two inches as it is 
used. 





Tough pie crust is generally the re- 
sult of too little shortening. 





The Pine 





Tree Quilt 








HIS is a famous old quilt design, 

and how appropriate is a tree de- 
sign for a coverlet anyway! There is 
something sheltering and snugly com- 
forting about a tree quilt. 

To fill our modern need of doing 
things quickly, this design has been 
enlarged from a small block to one 
that is fourteen inches-square. These 
blocks can be pieced very rapidly on 
the sewing machine. To me, quilt 
blocks are just as beautiful pieced on 
the sewing machine, and much more 
durable. Yet I want the quilting part 
on my quilts done by hand. 

Nine of the pieced blocks set togeth- 


























Pine Tree Quilt Design 


er corney-ways, three each way of the 
quilt, the spaces filled in with four- 
teen-inch plain white squares, and 
half squares to fill in at the sides, and 
the quarter squares at each corner, 
with a ten-inch border, would make a 
quilt 87x87 inches. One could use a 


pieced saw-tooth strip or a plain color 
strip in the border. 

Paper designs may be easily cut by 
these dimensions, which allow one- 
fourth inch for seaming: 

The one white square measures 3 
inches; the smallest triangles are one- 
half of a 34-inch square; the large tri- 
angle is one-half of a 9-inch square; 
the trunk of the pine tree is 2x4% 
inches; the two white triangles on 
either side of the tree’s trunk are each 
one-half of a 5%-inch square. Piece 
the parts together, leaving the triangle 
at the base of the trunk to sew on last, 
then fit it on to complete the piecing 
of the 14-inch block. The corners 
which the bottom triangle fit over can 
be snipped off when cutting the paper 
pattern if it seems easier to do it that 
way. 

Refer to the illustration for the num- 
ber of pieces to cut for one 14-inch 
block. This is pretty made up in 
white and green, in which case approx- 
imately 4% yards of 36-inch white 
goods and 2% yards of green should 
be enough material—Emma S. Tyr- 
rell. 





We have received a number of 


ey enclosed. We do not have quilt 
patterns to sell. The quilt designs 
appearing each week in Wallaces’ 
Farmer are complete with cutting 
and making directions, careful 
measurements being ~ given and 
transfer designs whenever neces- 
sary. So please do not send in or- 
ders for quilt patterns. 

















[ THE GARDEN CLUB 








EAR GARDEN CLUB: The month 
! of May is full of inspiration for 
the gardener. With Nature herself 
setting us such a grand example it is 
hard indeed to keep from spending all 
of our time out of doors. It always 
seems to me that the sky is a more 
exquisite blue in May than at any 
other time of the year. Have any of 
you noticed it? Try apple blossoms 
against the sky, a tree or an orchard 
of them, and I think you will agree 
with me. 

Someone has called May the month 
of “blossoms overhead.” And we 
know it for a fact that birds sing 
gayer and longer now than any other 
time. Try to locate the gayest singer 
of them all, the brown thrush, if you 
can. He’s probably on the very tip 
of the highest branch on the highest 
tree. That’s where he likes to perch 
and sing his May song. 

Beside the beauty and gayety over- 
head the garden is apt to look like a 
dead thing. That is, unless you have 
lots of spring bulbs; then it is far dif- 
ferent. Remember that next fall if 
you want to have something that is 
beautiful to look upon another year. 
And, by the way, if you have lots of 
shade in your yard, this is the kind of 
a garden to specialize on, because the 
bulbs will bloom before the leaves are 
out. You can follow them with pop- 
pies, sowing the seed in broad sweeps 
right on top of the ground early in 
April. Hardy plants that may also be 
used in half shady places are pansies, 
columbine, any of the lilies, phlox, 
and any of the annuals, petunias, alys- 
sum, ageratum and scabiosa. 

I want to mention here that plants 
growing in partly shaded spots under- 


\ 





neath trees require an extra supply of 
water and fertilizer, because the trees 
take a great deal out of the soil. 





So many people have become inter- 
ested in lilies that I believe a discus- 
sion of some of the various sorts would 
be interesting to Garden Club readers. 
There are hundreds of lilies and it 
would be impossible to tell ‘about all 
of them here. Besides, quite a few 
of them will not grow in our part of 
the country and therefore do not have 
our interest like the Regal lily, Aura- 
tum and some of the more common 
ones that do nicely with us. The 
proper class name of hardy garden 
lilies is lilium, so in referring to them 
I shall use that prefix. 

Lilium Auratum, commonly called 
the Japanese Golden-banded lily, is a 


very showy, large lily, white, dotted 


red on the inner surface of the petals, 
with the veins of the petals outlined 
with a gold band. The flowers open 
wide and it is extremely fragrant. Va- 
rious people have told me and I have 
read it also that this lily is not perma- 
nent. I have one that is six years 
old this spring and has bloomed every 
summer except one, when it appar- 
ently took time off and rested beneath 
ground. 

Lilium Regale is a large trumpet- 
shaped lily, ivory-white in color and 
very delicately scented. It is easy to 
grow; in fact, it can be grown from 
seed and is perfectly hardy. 

Lilium Canadense is the native 
meadow lily, of a tawny orange color, 
and likes to grow in low, moist ground. 

Lilium Candidum, the white Madon- 
na lily, is easy to grow and is usually 
hardy, tho I am told that it occasion 
ally disappears. It is lovely in com- 


orders for quilt patterns with mon- |. 





bination with blue delphiniums which — 
bloom at the same time. a 

Lilium Henryi is an orange-yellow | 
lily, a lovelier shade than any of the — 
other orange lilies. It is perfectly 
hardy with us. bass 

Lilium Hansonii is a deep yellow 
with brown spots on the petals. The | 
petals are partially reflexed. 

Lilium elegans appears in many — 
shades of red and yellow. It is quite © 
common in gardens and if you hayg — 
an unidentified lily in your garden, 
it may be elegans. 

Lilium speciosum is an excellent 
garden plant. It prefers a half-shaded 
position. There is a clear white ya — 
riety and then the more common rm 
brum which is ivory-white spotted 
with red. The petals reflex a little 
more than half way. The flowers are 
borne on dainty stems that may nee 
some supports in an unprotected po 
sition. 

Lilium tigrimum is our old sturdy 
standby, the tiger lily. Most people 
know this and its habits so it needs ng 
description other than to say there 
is an improved variety that is more 
lovely in color. Remember that thig 
lily blooms very late:and so is valuas 
ble for brightening up corners of the 
garden. Hardy baby’s breath which 
retains its dried blossoms is a good 
combination with tiger lilies. 

Lilium Davuricum grows wild in the 
eastern states and is easily cultivated 
here. It is of orange color and the 
flowers, anywhere from three to five, 
are produced at the top of the stem, 
Lilium umbellatum is similar to it only 
of a darker orange color. 

Lilium chalcedonicum is the scarlet 
Turk’s Cap lily, and a lovely little 
one with bright red petals. It is not 
as well known as the other lilies ak 
ready mentioned but will grow well 
with us,I am told. 

Lilium martagon dalmaticum is a 
hardy lily with purple flowers, the 
petals of which curl back tightly. 

GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 





EXCHANGES 


Mrs. C. H. Noyes, Calhoun, Mo., has 
hoya carnosas to exchangé for named 
varieties of dahlias, peonies or lilies, 

Mrs. George Bingaman, Columbia, 
Iowa, has house plants of all kinds, 
many different kinds of flower seeds, 
shrubs and perennials, including baby’s 
breath, columbine, Dusty Miller, to ex- 
change for digitalis, lady slipper, or 
chids, Japanese iris and sweet wik 
liams. 

Mrs. B. Campbell, route 2, Dough 
erty, Iowa, writes: “Will some of the 
Garden Club who have wild lady sli- 
pers please write to me. I have phlox 
to exchange. I believe there was some 
one in Missouri who had lots of lady 
slippers.” 





To Remove Grease Spots 

AR, Home Department Editor: I — 

‘wondered if many of your read 
ers would not be glad to know this 
simple remedy for grease spots. Fuk 
ler’s earth, which ean be secured at — 
the drug store and looks like powdered 
clay, is spread on the spot, moistened — 
and allowed to stand until dry. When — 
dry it is brushed off, taking the grease — 
with it. 

I have used this successfully on the — 
men’s clothes to remove automobile 
and bicycle grease. Fuller’s earth i — 
very inexpensive.—Mrs. W. J. 





“Rose Diseases—Their Causes ald 
Control,” is the title of a Farmers 
letin No. 1547, issued by the United — 
States Department of Agriculture i2 | 
February of this year. Write to your 
congressman for a copy. 
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For homes with electricity, 


the Maytag is available 13 


with electric motor. 


Why the Maytag 


Won World 
Leadership 


THE TUB 


A seamless, cast-aluminum tub— 
big capacity, machinery free, self 
emptying, self cleaning, heat- 
retaining. 


WASHING ACTION 
Maytag Gyrafoam agitator — 
washes faster—a big washing in an 
hour or so; gentle and thorough—no 
hand-rubbing necessary even on col- 
lar and cuff edges, work or play- 
clothes. 


¢ o 


WATER REMOVAL 

Balloon-type, semi-soft, never 
crush rolls—safety for buttons and 
delicate garments. Automatic Feed 
Board, automatic tension adjust- 
ment, self-reversing drain board, in- 
stant safety release. Swings and 
locks in seven different positions— 
all-metal construction. 


ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT 


Legs easily adjustable for height; 
handy hinged lid. 


HIGH-GRADE CONSTRUCTION 

Enclosed, silent, precision steel-cut 
gears running in oil. The most dur- 
able washer made. Beautiful, en- 
during lacauer finish. 


’ POWER 
Electric Motor for wired homes, 
Maytag Gasoline Multi-Motor for 
homes without electricity. 


~ftom tub to engine/ 


HE farm woman’s right 

to labor-saving equip- 
ment is not questioned 
seriously anymore. 


How can the husband refuse 
you power for the family wash- 
ing, the week’s hardest task, 
when he pumps his water, grinds 
his axe, chops his feed, and does 
a large part of his field work 
with power? He knows that it 
pays to give power equipment 
even to farm hands—why not 
the wife? 


The Maytag does an average 
farm washing in an hour or so— 
changes washday to wash-hour. 
It washes so thoroughly that no 
hand-rubbing is. necessary on 
grimy overalls, on the stubborn 
edge-dirt of collars and cuffs— 
yet it washes the daintiest Clothes 
hand-carefully. - 


It saves your time, your health 
and the clothes. Your husband 
will appreciate that. 


Tell Him about the Wonderful 
Maytag Gasoline Multi-Motor 


Farmers are getting to know engines as 
well as they know horses, and the Maytag 
gasoline multi-motor is an engine that will 
delight anyone. For ten years Maytag has 
built this engine to equip its washer for 
farm homes that have no electric power. 

It has been continually improved with the 
progress of engineering knowledge. It gives 
the same steady, even, dependable flow of 
power as an electric motor and requires 
about the same room. The same four bolts 
that connect the electric motor to the 
Maytag, connect the Multi-Motor. 


It is in-built—a part of the washer—no 
belts to line up—nothing that the woman 
cannot manage herself. 


FRE 


Engine and starter are combined in one 
unit, directly connected to the crankshaft. 
Step on the pedal and away it goes. The 
modern carburetor has only one adjust- 
ment and its novel arrangement prevents 
flooding. 

The Multi-Motor is air-cooled, and has 
Bosch high-tension magneto and speed gov- 
ernor. All bearings are generous in size and 
high-grade bronze, oil-grooved bearings are 
used throughout, assuring little friction loss 
and long life. 

So popular is the Multi-Motor Maytag 
for farm homes that the Maytag Company 
has become the world’s largest producer of 
single cylinder gasoline engines. Only the 
Maytag has it. 


Trial for a Whole 
Week’s Washing 


Pay no money until you wash with the Maytag in your own home. Write or tele- 
phone any Maytag dealer, and gladly, without cost or obligation, he will send you a 
Maytag, powered either with electricity or gasoline. Wash with it—give it a rigid test. 


If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it: 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Founded 1894 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Alluminum Washer 


Maytag 
Radio Programs 


en WHT, Chicago, Tues. Wed., Thur., Fri., Sat., 
m1? 9:00 P.M. WCCO, Minneapolis, Fri., 8:30 

115 P. M. 
a 


Hours designated are standard-time at the stations named 
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IF IT DOESN’T SELL ITSELF, DON’T KEEP IT 
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Top of your 


ari 


At the top of every build- 
ing on your farm you 
need a good roof—the 
kind that will look good, 
give the greatest amount 
of weather protection and 
the longest number of 
years of service for the 
money you spend. 


Come to a “Farm Serv- 
ice” Hardware Store 
when you need roofing 
materials and take ad- 
vantage of our experience 
and understanding of what 
kinds are most suitable for 
your buildings. Being right 
in your locality, we know the 
different climatic conditions 
that must be met, and the 
best method of applying roof- 
ing materials to give you the 
longest trouble free protection. 
Whether you are building new 
structures or your old roofs 
need recovering, we suggest 
that you come to a “tag” 
store and get our help. You 
will find it a sure way to save 
money and get the greatest 
amount of satisfaction for 
your investment. 














Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE: 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
— be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This 


marterly 


reviews. 
ne Taek issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


statement may not always apply to 


——— 








Jesus Enters Jerusalem 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 13, 1928. Mark, 11:1-33. 
Printed—Mark, 11:1-10, 15-18.) 


“And when they draw nigh unto Je- 
rusalem, unto Bethphage and Bethany, 
at the mount of Olives, he sendeth-two 
of his disciples, (2) and saith unto 
them, Go your way into the village 
that is over against you: and straight- 
way as ye enter it, ye shall find a colt 
tied, whereon no man ever yet sat; 
loose him, and bring him. (3) And if 
any one say unto you, Why do ye this? 
say ye, The Lord hath need of him; 
and straightway he will send him back 
hither. (4) And they went away, and 
found a colt tied at the door without 
in the open street; and they loose him. 
(5) And certain of them that stood 
there said unto him, What do ye, loos- 
ing the colt? (6) And they said unto 
them even as Jesus had said: and they 
let them go. (7) And they bring the 
colt unto Jesus, and cast on him their 
garments; and he sat upon him. (8) 
And many spread their garments upon 
the way; and others branches, which 
they had cut from the fields. (9) And 
they that went before, and they that 
followed, cried, Hosanna; Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord: (10) Blessed is the kingdom 
that cometh, the kingdom of our father 
David: Hosanna in the highest... . 
(15) And they come to Jerusalem; 
and he entered into the temple, and 
began to cast out them that sold and 
them that bought in the temple, and 
overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers, and the seats of them that 
sold the doves; (16) and he would not 
suffer that any man should carry a 
vessel through the temple. (17) And 
he taught, and said unto them, Is it not 
written, My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all the nations? 
but ye have made it a den of robbers. 
(18) And the chief priests and the 
scribes heard it, and sought how they 
might destroy him; for they feared 
him, for all the multitude was aston- 
ished at his teaching.” 





It was on the first day of the pass- 
over week. Jesus had finished His 
evangelistic work in Galilee and Pe- 
rea. He had proclaimed the advent of 
the kingdom of God in Judea, in Sa- 
maria in the northern part of Caesa- 
rea Philippi and in the semi-heathen 
countries beyond the Jordan. He had 
given the most convincing evidence 
that His person and His mission were 
Divine, by His teachings and by the 
countless benefactions bestowed upon 
the suffering. By proclaiming the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man He had won 
the implacable hatred of the religious 
aristocracy, who had definitely deter- 
mined to put Him to death at the first 
opportunity, and were now waiting for 
His coming at this passover. He had 
won the affection of thousands of the 
common people, who had _ followed 
Him from place to place for about two 
years and six months, regarding Him 
as something more than man. They 
had at one time endeavored to put 
Him at the head of a political revolu- 
tion, but He had refused and hid from 
them. 

This work was now done. He knew 
that, hurhanly speaking, His mission 
had been fulfilled. He knew that His 
death was determined on, and that it 
would occur that week. He knew that 
He would be betrayed by one of His 
own disciples. His closest friends 
knew it. Mary at the supper on Fri- 
day night saw it in His face, and an- 
ointed Him with costly ointment, and 
He said that she had anointed Him for 
His burial. They all knew that spies 


Of tin G8... . 





were on His track. The Jewish Sab- 
bath came. Jerusalem was full of wor- 
shipers from all parts of the land. So 
were. Bethphage and Bethany and all 
the nearby villages. The pilgrims 
were going over to Bethany to see 
Lazarus, the man who had been re- 
stored to life after he had been dead 
four days. The question was on all 
tongues: What would Jesus do? His 
enemies expected Him to come secret- 
ly; He came openly; multitudes fol- 
lowed Him. Would He head a revolu- 
tisa? Would He proclaim Himself 
king? All eyes were upon Him when 
He started for the city on Sabbath aft- 
ernoon, that is, on Saturday. Multi- 
tudes followed Him. Word came to 
the city that He was coming. Other 
multitudes rushed out to meet Him, 
all excitement. Would He proclaim 
Himself king? 

The narrative in the first three gos- 
pels tells the story from the stand- 
point of those who came up with Him 
from Jerocho; that of John from the 
standpoint of the crowds that came 
over from Jerusalem. It is one of the 
few stories that is told by all the evan- 
gelists, showing its importance. 

At Bethphage, a part of Jerusalem 
between Bethany and the city, both 
crowds met at the forks of the road. 
The road was steep and rocky, and 


Jesus sent for an unbroken colt with 


the message: “The Lord hath need 
of him.” The owner was glad to con- 
tribute his share in what was now evi- 
dently a public festival. Then, as 
someone took off his cloak and others 
followed, to make a saddle, and others 
spread their garments in the way, 
someone evidently thought of the cry 
of the ancient prophet in describing 
the future king: ‘Rejoice greatly, O 


daughter of Zion! shout aloud, O 
daughter of Jerusalem! Behold, thy 
king cometh unto thee. He is just, 


and having salvation; lpwly, riding 
upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal 
And he shall “speak 


peace unto the nations; and his do- 


minion shall be from sea to sea, and. 


from the river to the ends of the 
earth”; (Zechariah, 9:9, 10) and con- 
densed it as in Matthew, 21:5: 


“Tell ye the daughter of Zion, 
Behold, thy king cometh unto thee, 
Meek, and riding upon an ass, 

And upon a colt the foal of an ass.” 


Those who knew Jesus best say how 
well that described Him—meek, just, 
having salvation, riding not a beast of 
war but of service. And then the ex- 
citement spread: “Hosanna in the 
highest” was the cry of the pilgrims 
from.Jerusalem, who evidently led the 
procession. As they swept over the 
ridge that lies between Bethphage and 
the Mount of Olives, they got the first 
view of the part of Jerusalem called 
the Hill of Zion, then covered by the 
palace of Herod. It may be here that 
the whole multitude, those from Jeru- 
salem and from Bethany, “began to re- 
joice, and praise God with a loud voice 
for all the mighty works which they 
had seen, saying, Blessed is the king 
that cometh in the name of the Lord; 
peace in heaven, and glory in the 
highest.” (Luke, 19:38.) These were 
broken utterances based on the 
Psalms which they were accustomed 
to chant at solemn festivals. 

There were even in this crowd of 
admirers a number of the sect of the 
Pharisees, watching the proceedings, 
and these turned one to another with 
angry frowns, saying: “Behold how 
ye prevail nothing; lo, the world is 
gone after him.” (John, 12:19.) It is 
not surprising that they made a des- 
perate appeal to the Master, while the 
welkin was ringing with these hosan- 














ACA AS well in “pe back yard 


wouldn’t be as handy as 
one of the new Coleman Air-O- 
Gas Stoves in your kitchen. 

No piping, no wiring, no in- 
stallation costs when you get 
your Coleman—yet it operates as 
easily, as efficiently, as safely as if 
you had gas piped in your home. 
Makesits own gas. Use any good 
grade of untreated motor fuel. 

The new Instant Gas Starter 
(patents pending) lights right 
now! Just strike a match; turn 
a valve. You have full cooking 
heat ready on all burners in less 

a minute. 

You get faster action, easier 
operation, still greater economy 
in the new Air-O-Gas. Cleans 
as easily as a china dish. Has 
new Even-Heat Burners and 
a Built-in Pressure Pump for 
your convenience. 

de in a variety of styles and sizes 
handsomely finished in snow-white porce- 
lain, rich French gray enamel, satiny black 
Japan—trimmings of glistening nickel. 

Ask Your Dealer for a demonstra: 
tion. Write for descriptive literature and 
— the various models. Dept. WC18 
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Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Qisiinibies Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS CO. 
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qd asked Him to rebuke and to 
eal of His followers. Jesus, 
the rocks and stones, said: 
followers of mine should hold 
e, the very rocks and stones 
y out. 

e procession advances, the 
om this point is descending, 
asalem is hid from view by the 
er of Olivet. It then rises with 
ascent to a ledge of smooth 
‘and here once more the whole 
y in all its glory burst upon the 
Here no doubt arose before the 




















.d forty years afterwards: the be- 
sg armies of imperial Rome, un- 
kahle suffering, untold miseries 
je children; and He burst into 
,of sympathy and sorrow for the 
He had come to save. He wept, 
silent tears as at the grave of 
arus, but as the original word 
qearly indicates, it was a period of 
mged weeping, which stilled the 
- posannas of the people as they saw 
| their king overcome at the vision of 
| what He knew would follow, which 
- they did not and could not see. With 
‘fiis face blanched with this deep emo- 
tion, Jesus enters the city late in the 
’ eyening, when the temple services no 
* doubt were over, looks around the city 
and the temple and quietly retires to 
Bethany, no doubt to that sanctuary 
- of His soul, the quiet home of Lazarus, 
Martha and Mary. 
All who have made a study of the 
- fife and habits of Jesus know that He 
| was a man of prayer, sometimes spend- 
ing the greater part of the night in 
er. We don’t need to guess that 
after His triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
Jem and the acclamations of the mul- 
- fitudes, knowing what lay before Him 
during the week, Jesus spent much of 
“this night in prayer. In the clear air 
: ofthe early spring, during their morn- 
ing walk Jesus, hungry and faint from 
the night’s vigil, saw at some distance 

' from the road a fig tree in full leaf. 
As the fruit comes before the leaf, 

- there should have been figs. It was a 
parren tree, full of leaves but no fruit; 
full of promise, but no performance. 
§o He pronounced it hopelessly bar- 
ten. To His eye is represented Israel, 
the favored people of God; and in pro- 
nouncing judgment upon it, He pro- 

' nounced judgment upon Israel. 

When He, who but yesterday had 

| been proclaimed king by the multi- 
tudes of pilgrims and worshipers, en- 
tered the temple that morning, the 
secular business which had long been 
transacted in one of its chambers or 
courts, and by the sanction of the Jew- 

_ ish authorities, was in full swing. The 
high priest was a Sadducee; his fa- 
ther-in-law, who preceded him, was a 
Sadducee; and the temple had for a 

_ long time been under the control of 

_ this sect, which saw nothing spiritual 

- inthe temple and its worship. It gave 
them a splendid opportunity for graft 
inthe sale of animals for sacrifice and 

_ also in the exchange, at a big shave, 

_ Of the coin of the Roman empire for 

_ the sacred coin, which alone was legal 

' tender in the temple. 

_ On His first visit at the beginning 
of His ministry (John, 2:14) Jesus 
had driven out of the temple the deal- 

 @s in livestock, charging that His 
Father’s house was no place for secu- 

lar business. His charge now is graft. 

_ Every grafter is really a thief, and the 
‘man who controlled the temple had 

_ Made it a “den of robbers.” In both 

| itstances, so great was the majesty of 

_ His presence, so manifestly right was 

' He in His contention and in the 

_ charges He made, that no attempt was 

_ Made to resist Him. On both occa- 

| Sions He had so many friends among 

| the people that any attempt to arrest 

_ sim would have brought on a riot; 

‘Mid a riot would have been suppressed 

_With bloodshed by the soldiers in the 
Wer of Antonio, which overlooked 
the temple courts. In the first cleans- 
tng, the authorities tacitly admitted 
Tight of a prophet to correct what- 
“*t was wrong in the temple of wor- 
} and only asked: “What sign 
thou unto us, seeing that thou 
these things?” (John, 2:18.) In 
































the second visit, they tacitly admitted 
His messiahship, proclaimed so loudly 
the day before by the assembled thou- 
sands. They did not at this time ask 
for a sign, as on the previous occa- 
sion; nor did they attempt resistance, 
but “sought how. they might destroy 
him” in the near future. They dared 
not do it then, “for they feared him.” 
They feared the people also, who were 
astonished at His exposure of religious 
graft and other teachings. 

This must have occupied the entire 
day. When evening was come, Jesus 
went out of the city, evidently to the 
quiet home in Bethany. On the third 
day of passion week, as Jesus and His 
disciples returned to the city, they no- 
ticed that the leaves of the fig tree 
which Jesus cursed were dead and Pe- 
ter commented on it. The reply of Je- 
sus is, “Have faith in God.” Peter did 
not realize that in the mind of Jesus 
the barren fig tree stood for faithless 
Israel, and that the reason Israel as a 
nation gave no fruit, but only leaves 
that promised fruit, was that its peo- 
ple did not have faith in their God nor 
their mission as a nation. 





ILAC, in all shades from blue to 
pink-lavender, will be the new 
color this spring. Stores are also 
showing a great deal of jade green and 
apple green, Chinese red, grays and 
tans with a pink, and even blues and 
blacks. So pay your money and take 
your choice, but make it one that is 
becoming to your coloring whether it 
is the vogue or not. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Peter Rabbit’s First Snow 


Peter Rabbit pinched himself. Yes, sir, 
that is just what Peter Rabbit did—he 
pinched himself. Then he rubbed his 
eyes, and after that he pinched himself 
again: You see, Peter wanted to be really 
sure that he was awake, and he was find- 
ing it very hard to be sure. Where were 
the Green Meadows? They had disap- 
peared all in a single night. Peter looked 
this way and that way, and his big eyes 
grew bigger with wonder. He couldn’t see 
a single thing that looked as it had looked 
the night before. He knew that he was in 
safe retreat in the middle of the dear old 
briar patch, for right over his head were 
friendly old brambles under which he had 
sat and dreamed often and often. And 
yet they had changed, and the old briar 
patch had become a new and beautiful 
place. The ground was covered with a 
carpet of white as soft as the down on 
Mrs. Quack’s breast, and every teeniest, 
weeniest twig of the bushes growing in 
the brambles,- and the brambles them- 
selves, were piled high with this same 
soft white stuff, until they bent over to 
the ground and made the most wonderful 
ecaves and hiding-places. It was a fairy 
world. ‘Peter looked up in the blue, blue 
sky, and when he saw jolly, round, red 
Mr. Sun looking down and laughing at 
him just as usual, he gave a great sigh. 

“It is real! It really is real! I wonder 
how it looks outside the old briar patch,” 
he said, and started to find out. 

How soft that white carpet was! His 
feet sank into it as he hopped along one 
of his private paths, which now stretched 
before him like a white ribbon. Every 
time his feet sank in he had a funny feel- 
ing. You see, this was the first time he 
had felt anything quite so soft and cool. 

“What is it, anyway?” said Peter, talk- 
ing to himself out loud. Then into his 
head popped some stories which he had 
heard old Mrs. Rabbit tell, when he was 
very, very smiall. “Why, this must be 
snow, and winter has really come!” cried 
Peter, suddenly sitting up very straight 
and clapping his hands. Then he scam- 
pered out on the Green Meadows—only 
they were not green any more, but white, 
so beautifully white! And they sparkled 
‘so that Peter’s eyes almost smarted from 
looking at them. 

Peter looked back at the old briar patch 
and then for the first time hé saw some- 
thing new—his own tracks. There they 
were, the print of each foot as plain as 
could be. It tickled Peter a lot to see 
them. He ran about to make more, run- 
ning in circles and twisting and turning 
and every few minutes sitting up to look 
at the funny patterns he had made. Then 
he kicked up his heels some more and did 
foolish things just because the world was 
so beautiful and he felt so happy. 

“My!” said Peter to himself. 





























“Just 











think of all that Johnny Chuck is missing 
by sleeping all winter! Why, I wouldn’t 
have missed this for anything!’”’ 

He felt as if he were living in a new 
world, a wonderful new world, a great 
white world of which he knew nothing at 
all, Peter jumped up and kicked his heels 
for very joy. 


“There was an old lady lived up in the 


clouds, 

A fussy old lady, ’twas plain to be 
seen. 

She sputtered about and she puttered 
around, 


A-rubbing and scrubbing to keep her 
house clean. 

Along came a rogue by the- name of 
Jack Frost, 

And found this old lady’s bed made up 
with care; 

He opened the ticking, the feathers 
tossed out, 





And people below said: “‘There’s snow 
in the air!’ ” 


So sang Peter Rabbit as he scampered 
across the snowy Green Meadows to the 
Green Forest, which was also white. There 
was the Lone Little Path, as plain as plain 
could be. Peter had to stop and stare at 
it because it was so plain. He remem- 
bered that in the summer, when the mil- 
lion little leaves had covered the bushes, 
the Lone Little Path had sometimes been 
very hard to see. 

When Peter reached the big hollbw tree 
where Unde’ Billy Possum lives, there were 
no footprints in the snow around it, and 
so Peter knew that no one had been out 
that morning. He called and called, but 
no one answered. 

“Pooh!” exclaimed Peter. ‘Must be 
every one’s asleep in thereé Just think of 
what they are missing!” 

(Concluded next week) 








Charmingly Youthful and Tailored 
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Design No. 3254—A smart appearance is 
and being appropriately dresse 


esting touch at neck. 


for the occasion. 
sheer woolen in beige coloring with the richness and softness of 
is cleverly manipulated to achieve a very new and flattering effect. 
belt, and flat silk crepe for surplice closing vestee. 
of the smart woman for street, sports or travel. 


—_—_— 


the result of the perfect lines and detail, 
For example, in Style No. 3254 a 

silk, in zig-zag stripes, 
It chooses a suede 
It is definitely chic and the choice 
The notichéd collar adds an inter- 


It is remarkably easy to make—four seams to join, with fronts underfaced and 


rolled with collar, vestee stitched im place and sleeves set into armholes. 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material with % yard of 32-inch contrasting to m 


for the 36-inch size. 


It only re~ 
e it 


It is most effective made of sapphire blue crepe satin, with the rever facing, 


collar, vestee, cuffs and pockets madt of the wron 
rtive with rever facing, collar, cuffe a 
r vacation, select printed linen, pale yellow silk radium, white washable fla’ 


is very sj 
crepe. 


side of crepe. Printed silk crepe 
vestee made of n harmonizi 


silk crepe, or cotton broadcloth with sateen finish in pale blue, beige or orchid shade. 


Ca 





Pattern for the 


attractive dress shown 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bu 


this week can be had In sizes 16 and 12 
n 





We suggest 


copy of our Spring Fashion Magazine. 





J 
(coin —.- Our patterns are made b 
k City, and are guaranteed to fit perfectly. 
that, in ordering your pattern, you enclose 10 cents additional for 
Contains a section of movie-star styles and 
100 others, including styles for stouts, home wear, lingerie, etc. 


e. Price, 10 cents, in stamps or 
the leading fashion designers of New 
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The Telephone 
Saves Life 


of a. Guernsey 
Princess 


Princess Check of Derby Grange is a much 
titled and decorated Guernsey cow, with many 
blue ribbons to her credit. One dayshe was 
threatened with blood poisoning. Her care- 
takers were greatly alarmed and her owner 
faced the loss of one of his most valuable cows. 


The telephone was called into service. A 
veterinary was summoned and the life of the 
valuable animal was saved because he got 
there in time. 


Many farmers and cattle breeders owe the 
life of their blooded stock to the timely aid of 
the telephone in such emergencies as this. 
Without the telephone, long and often-times 

%&,_ fruitless trips would have to be made. 






NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


THE FARM TELEPHONE PAYS FOR 
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This Free Book 


has boosted 
summer 
profits for 
thousands of 
Dairymen 





“Summer Feeding” contains 
the secret of high fall and 
winter milk production and 
increased yearly profits. In- 
cludes summer grain rations 
that pay big returns. Based 
on dollars and cents records 
from thousands of farms. Get 
your copy at once. 
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Goodyear Welt 
Biucner Style 


Wear-u-well 


SHOES 


The Universal 
Protein Feed 

















e 
Pe. 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Fine Arts Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free booklet No. P5, 
on Summer Feeding. * 


Name 


Address 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to thie department. Questions concerning | : 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. " 











A Menace to Butter 


A good many people do not appreci- 
ate the possible danger to the dairy 
industry thru the sale of imported oil 
products that are sold as shortening 
but which are colored and manufac- 
tured like colored oleomargarine. 

Thru a ruling of the federal internal 
revenue department this product has 
not been subject to the 10-cent tax 
which is imposed upon colored oleo- 
margarine. As a result the product 
has been put on the market as short- 
ening, but people have been buying 
it for use as colored oleomargarine. 

A case of this kind was recently 
brought before an Iowa court by the 
Iowa department of agriculture. The 
Iowa law prohibits the sale of colored 
oleomargarine, or products of a simi- 
lar character which has the appear- 
ance of butter. As a result the job- 
ber selling the product in Iowa agreed 
to pay all the costs in the case and 
withdraw this product from sale in 
Iowa. 

The Iowa law is much stricter in 
this regard than the federal law. Con- 
gressman G. N. Haugen, of Iowa, has 
proposed an amendment to the federal 
law which will make it much similar 
to the Iowa law if passed. This 
amendment should have the support of 
dairymen and farmers. It might be a 
good thing to write to your United 
States congressmen and senators urg- 
ing their support to Congressman 
Haugen’s amendment to the oleomar- 
garine law. 





Dairying Needs More Legumes 


When one studies the differences 
shown in the profit columns of differ- 
ent dairy farms one quickly appreci- 
ates the value of legumes as a factor 
in profitable dairying. Legumes bring 
about a greater production by furnish- 
ing a better balanced ration, as well as 
saving in feeds purchased by reducing 
the needs for as large an amount of 
high protein feeds. . 

In addition to the benefit as shown 
directly by increased dairy returns on 
account of lessened expenditures for 
high protein feed, there is also a re- 
sulting profit due to the use of leg- 
umes thru increased production from 
the soil. Surveys of dairy farms show 
distinctly that farm profits come not 
only from good rations and high pro- 
duction of cows, but also-from high 
production of farms as well. 

Large production per acre and large 
production per cow should be made 
the watchwords of good dairy farms as 
they usually mean increased profits. 
In developing a scheme of this kind, 
legumes are essential. 





Foreign Dairy Conditions 


The dangers from further importa- 
tions of butter into the United States 
will be negligible for some months to 
come on account of stronger prices in 
foreign countries and the approach of 
our heaviest producing season. Dur- 
ing the last of March the difference in 
prices between New York and Copen- 
hagen had dropped to 9% cents in fa- 
vor of New York, whereas the differ- 
ence had stood at 16 cents late in De- 
cember. 

Last year importations of foreign 
butter continued to arrive in this 
country until April. However, the 
drouth in New Zealand has seriously 
curtailed shipments of butter with the 
result that foreign markets have im: 
proved so that butter could not be im- 
ported profitably over the 12-cent 
tariff. 

Countries like England, which de- 
pend upon large shipments of butter 
from the southern hemisphere, usually 
face as high, if not higher, butter 
prices during the summer months than 





during the winter. The reason ig 


our winter is summer in the soul > 
hemisphere and therefore the perigg — 





when the most butter is produced 
put upon the market. 

Canadians who are interested in wi, 
ter dairying oppose the lack of 





tection against cheaper products at q 


time when their feed costs are hight 
est. Our protective tariff is parti. 


ularly effective during winter months — 


when cheaper butter from the south. 
ern countries is available. 


A Prolific Cow 


Ted Besh, tester for the Pioneer egy 
testing association, gives us some ip. 
teresting information relative to a 
purebred Holstein cow which was re 
cently sold by O. L. Hamer, of Black. 
hawk county, Iowa. This cow, Lady 
Beta Veronica, was twelve years old 
and had produced eleven calves, nine 
of which were heifers and grew to 
maturity. This cow was tested as q 
junior four-year-old and made 534g 
pounds of butterfat in 305 days. Mr. 
Hamer now has thirty animals in his 
herd which trace back to this founda 
tion cow. 

Incidents of this kind show how rap. 
idly one can develop a good ‘herd from 
a few outstanding individuals. Whep 
this cow was sold, she was in exee- 
lent condition, and looked as tho she 
might give several profitable years to 
her new owner. 


Research Needed on Abortion: 


The losses sustained from abortion 
are so large that dairymen in all parts 
of the country are continually asking 
for additional information in regard 
to combatting this trouble. Since 1917 
the United States bureau of animal in- 
dustry has had a limited fund to study 
this disease. They have made some 
progress in finding out the causes but 
as yet have not solved all the mys- 
teries of the disease. 

Recent hearings that have been held 
before the agricultural committees at 
Washington, D. C:, indicate that a bill 
will be presented that will ask for ad- 
ditional appropriations for the study 
of this disease. Dairymen will doubt 
less want to write to their congress 
men urging their support of this 
measure. 











Denmark Exports More Butter 


Exports of butter from Denmark 
were 8 per cent greater in 1927 than in 
1926. The total exports for the year 
were 314,872,000 pounds. England and 
Germany received most of the er 
ports. 


about 2 per cent lower in 1927 than in 
1926. The average price received for 


the year was 36.6 cents per pound, a ~ 


compared to a price of 37.3 cents i 
1926. 

The average price for butter in the 
United States for 1927 was slightly 
higher than for the previous year and 


averaged about 12 cents higher that = 


foreign countries. This would indicate 
that the increase in the tariff on but 
ter was of benefit in raising the aver 


age price received for the product ~ 


Prices in this country should remaill 


on a favorable basis so long as we do 


not produce more dairy products that 
are consumed in this country. 





Many Dairy Co-operatives 
At the beginning of 1928 there were 
2,479 co-operative organizations that 
were interested in the marketing 
dairy products, according to inform® 
tion furnished by the federal Bureall 
of Agricultural Economics. Of thes? 


organizations, 1.390 were creameries — 
751- cheese factories, 119 market milk” 


The average export price averaged 
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Improved Dairyman’s 
éFLY-KIL” 


it used by progressive dairymen 
everywhere. It is the only fly spray 
in- guaranteed to protect cows all day 
a against fly annoyance. It’s safe, 
r- J sweet smelling, won’t burn the hide 
& 6 of taint milk. It pays back in 
fy larger cream checks more than it 


costs. : 
“sé o499 
tt & Household “Fly-Kil 
isa deadly fly killer for spraying in the 
house. Sold at half the price usually 
fr. charged for residence fly sprays. Use it 
is ad your home will be free from insects. 


Salesmen Wanted 


b Men make money selling both kinds of 
m @ “Fly-Kil’’— 3 month’s work, big money. 
0 gocapital required. If you can work full 
il. time this summer selling direct to the 
e 
to 





gers write at once. Give your age and 
fame of your banker or other reference. 


“FLY-KIL” DIVISION 


OF THE 
Willhelm Oil Company 


Sole Makers and Distributors 
of Genuine ‘““FLY-KIL”’ 


§T. PAUL, “ MINNESOTA 





LITTLE GIANT ELEVATORS 


Soret Bearing Galvanized 
Steel Portable Elevators, wid- 
est sections, greatest capacity, 
ayer: strength, greatest life. 

ill elevate all small grains 
and ear corn. 


Catalog Shows 
Different Types 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


287 McMunn Street BLOOMINGTON, iLLINOIS 
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plants, 102 cream stations, 40 milk bar- 
gaining associations, and 77 miscella- 
neous enterprises. 

The leading states in co-operative 
marketing of butter were_ Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and California. Wis- 
consin and Oregon lead in cheese man- 
ufacture. New York, Ohio, Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania lead in market 
milk organizations. New York and 
Minnesota ranked first and second in 
total value of dairy products marketed 
co-operatively. ‘The total value of the 
dairy products marketed by co-opera- 
tive organizations was approximately 
$640,000,000 in 1927. 





Give the Cows a Chance 


Three different testers for Iowa cow 
testing associations gave excellent ex- 
amples of increased returns which'are 
due to the owners giving the cows a 
chance. Goldy, a purebred Jersey 
with a butterfat record of nearly 500 
pounds of butterfat last year was sold 
to a new owner, according to the re- 
port of Evan Norman of the Tama 
county association. The new owner 
apparently expected her to produce on 
her reputation for the feed she re- 
ceived was very limited. When tested 
in November her record for the month 
showed only 22 pounds of fat. 

This owner was then convinced that 
it took something more than a reputa- 
tion for a cow to produce milk, so he 
started to feeding a ration composed 
of 500 pounds of corn and cob meal, 
300 pounds of ground oats, 200 pounds 
of brand and 300 pounds of linseed 
meal. The roughage was mixed hay. 
The production of this cow immedi- 
ately started to improve. In Decem- 
ber she produced 28.3 pounds of fat. 
In January she made 36.1 and in Feb- 
ruary 37 pounds. This was an increase 
of 67 per cent in her sixth month of 
lactation, as compared to the second 
month. 

In the Benton county association G. 
E. Edwards, the tester, gives an ex- 
ample almost as striking. One of the 
new members of the association be- 
came convinced that he was not feed- 
ing a balanced ration or giving his 
cows sufficient care. He improved 
the conditions and _ his_ butterfat 
jumped from an average of 16 pounds 
per cow in January to 23.1 pounds in 
February and 31.8 pounds in March. 
The total returns above feed cost on 
these nine grade cows were $30.48 in 
January, $55.46 in February, and 
$131.60 in March. 

T. S. Besh of the Pioneer Associa- 
tion tells about a@ member who pur- 
chased some cows from another man. 
This other man was not a good care- 
taker and the cows were suffering 
from poor feed and care. One of the 
cows only produced five pounds of 
milk daily in October. After they had 
been fed more liberally this cow was 
jested in November when she gave 
18.5 pounds of milk daily and produced 
24.4 pounds of butterfat for the month. 
She continued to improve during the 
following four months. In December 
she produced 28.6 pounds of fat, in 
January 34.2 pounds, in February 36.7 
pounds and in March 37.8 pounds of 
fat. The returns above feed cost con- 
tinued to improve so that in March the 
margin in favor of this cow amounted 
to $14.13. 





fowa’s Largest Co-Op. Creamery 


A recent report which was issued by 
the Jesup creamery, shows that they 
are retaining their lead as Iowa’s larg- 
est co-operative creamery. The total 
pounds of butter manufactured last 
year amounted to .2,334,538 pounds. 
The total receipts of the creamery 
more than reached the million dollar 
mark, with a total of $1,060,164.52. Of 
this amount the patrons received $999,- 
823.09 for butterfat. ; 

The average price received for but- 
ter shipped was 44.49 cents per pound. 
The overrun averaged 23.41 per cent 
so that the average price received per 
pound of butterfat was 56.03. This 
permitted the farmer to receive an av- 
erage price of 52.83 cents per pound 
of butterfat delivered to the creamery. 
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Golden £% Series 
—— 


HESE “50th Anniversary” De Laval Separators are without 

_ doubt the finest cream separators ever made—the crowning 
achievement in 50 years of separator manufacture and leadership. 
Following are the improved features: 


Golden Color. These new 1928 machines are finished in beaue 
tiful gold and black colors, which are pleasing, durable and practical. 





Enclosed 


All gears on the “Golden Series” are completely 


Gears. 
enclosed and protected for maximum durability. 


ting Cover. 


A new type of regulating cover and float 


Regula ¢ 
affords a flow of milk from the supply can in a smooth, even stream, 


without spattering. 


Turnable Supply Can. A novel feature every se tor user will 


appreciate. 


Permits bowl and covers to be remove 


or put in place 


without lifting the supply can from its position, 


Easier 


The “Golden Series’ machines are easier to 


start and turn, requiring the least power or effort to operate for the 


work they do. 
Oil Window. 


Shows at a glance the amount and condition of the 


oil and if the separator is being properly oiled. 


Floating Bowl. The finest separator bowl ever made. 


Self 


balancing, runs smoothly’ without vibration, with the least power, 
skims cleaner, delivers a smooth, rich cream, and is easy to take 


apart and wash. 


The best way to appreciate the “Golden Series” is to see and try one. 
See your De Laval Dealer, or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORE 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Bivd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 











The volume of business last year 
exceeded that of any previous year by 
$110,319.52. The average monthly 
patronage was 1,578. 





Soybeans for Emergency Hay 
Crop 


Reports which come from many sec- 
tions of the state indicate that dairy- 
men will have a vital problem in sup- 
plying good roughage for their dairy 
cattle next winter. In many sections 
of the state soybeans will be used to 
meet this emergency. 

Tests of soybeans both on farms and 
by the experiment stations show that 
this class of hay is very useful in feed- 
ing dairy cows. The coarse stems 
make it somewhat more wasteful than 
alfalfa or clover hay but the general 
results are satisfactory. 

If soybeans are planted on clean 
soil and broadcast at the rate of two 
bushels per acre, one can expect to 
get from two to three tons of hay per 
acre. Soil that will produce good corn, 
will usually raise soybeans satisfac- 
torily. Soil that is too acid to raise 
alfalfa or sweet clover will usually 
produce a satisfactory crop of soy- 
beans if other conditions are good. 

The ground which is sown to soy- 
beans should be carefully worked be- 
fore the beans are sown. Frequent 
harrowing is necessary to keep out 
the foxtail and similar grasses until 
the beans get a good start. 

If the ground is weedy, it is often 
better to plant the soybeans in rows 
so that they can be cultivated. When 
planted in this manner the beans may 
be kept cleaner than when sown 
broadcast. The labor of handling is 
somewhat greater and the beans often 
produce coarser stalks. 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 


Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure | 
Quick Action —No Losses 
Inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S.A. 












CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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Are You “Boarding” 
your young chickens 


or FEEDING them? 


Every day that you can cut from the 
growing period of your young chick- 
ens means cash profit, a saving of feed 
and labor. What are you doing— just 
waiting for them to reach maturity? Or 
are you feeding scientifically? 

To enable you to feed growing chickens 
the right way — scientifically and eco- 
nomically— The Quaker Oats Company 
offers you Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing 
Mash —a fine combination of just the 
things a growing bird should have. 
Oatmeal! recognized as the “growing 
food” is the base of this good feed. To 
oatmeal are added essential minerals, 
proteins, and other invaluable ingredi- 
ents, including cod liver meal and, now, 
molasses in dry form. 


This mash will feed your birds, build- 
ing big-framed pullets with the organs 
and disposition that make high-record 
layers; fine, capable cockerels, and 
choice, heavy market poultry. Develop 
your flock into profit-making birds, and 
do it in the shortest time—see your 
Quaker Dealer right away. 





The Quaker Oals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of a complete line of live 
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Good Rations Increase Egg 
Size 


Some of the things that affect the 
size of eggs are breeds of chickens, 
care, disease and parasites and feed- 
ing. The feeding ration thruout the 
growing period as well as the actual 
laying season is of very large impor- 
tance in determining the size of eggs. 
Wm. H. Lapp, of the Poultry Research 
Society, reports: 

“Recently we completed some ex- 
periments that bring out the influ- 
ence of other ingredients in the ration 
upon the size of eggs. One pen was 
fed corn, water and milk with a little 
green food from the time they were 
hatched, July 13, until they started to 
lay. They are still being fed this ra- 
tion. The eggs from this pen aver- 
aged one and three-quarters ounces. 
This meant that the eggs averaged 
only twenty-one ounces to the dozen, 
or from weight alone had to be classi- 
fied as number two. This proves that 
milk alone can not produce eggs of 
good size. They must be fed a bal- 
anced ration. The albumen of these 
eggs was thin, less viscous than the 
other pens and the quantity of albu- 
men was less. 

“Another pen was fed a commercial 
mash containing cod liver oil and dry 
milk. These eggs averaged two 
ounces apiece, or twenty-four ounces 
to the dozen. The albumen was heav- 
ier than in the corn-fed pen and was 
present in larger quantity. 

“Another pen was fed a commercial 
mash containing dried buttermilk and 
minerals. This pen produced the most 
eggs in a given time, and the eggs av- 
eraged two and one-quarter ounces, or 
twenty-seven ounces to the dozen. The 
eggs contained the _ lightest-colored 
yolk and the heaviest albumen and the 
largest quantity of albumen. The shell 
was of good texture. 

“Now, then, when we cempare the 
size of eggs from the pen fed corn, 
water and milk, with the pen fed a 
commercial mash, which included in 
its ingredients both dried buttermilk 
and minerals, we find a difference in 
size of egg of six ounces to the dozen. 
This is equivalent to eleven and one- 
fourth pounds of egg meat to the case; 
four cases containing thirty dozen pro- 
duced from a flock properly fed were 
equal to five cases produced from a 
flock improperly fed; or four car- 
loads produced from a flock properly 
fed were equal to five carloads, in 
weight, from a flock improperly fed.” 





Watch the Feathering 


One of the interesting things con- 
nected with raising chickens is the va- 
riation in time of feathering. There 
is slow feathering due to a deficient 
and unbalanced ration. When all ora 
majority of the chicks reach nine or 
ten weeks of age without fairly com- 
plete feathering, it indicates that the 
chicks have been fed a poor ration, one 
lacking in protein or green feed or nec- 
essary minerals. When there is no- 
ticeable variation in feathering among 


chicks of the same age, fed and shel-_ 


tered together, it indicates an inher- 
ited variation in maturity. 


THE POULTRY 


| After giving figures on the number 
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Rate of feathering is an excellent chains 
measure of the ultimate maturity. 7 freque 
one retains cockerels for feeding py. case ¢ 
poses they should be culled when hai In ad 
of the males show complete feathering JH house 


including a complete tail and feathers should 
on the rear of the abdomen. This mixed 
should occur at six to eight weeks with from 


Leghorns and seven to ten weeks of Jons 0! 
age with the heavy breeds. At this give 0 
time every cockerel showing a bare morni 
back, neck and rear of abdomen for dr 
should be culled out for market, algo It sho 
any having skimpy wing covering or prepa) 
poorly developed tails. Since there js  jnterfi 
a close relation between early matur * If a 
ity and annual egg production, within @ in the 
each of our common breeds, early ma- straw, 


turing cockerels should be selected. there. 
Poultry specialists report that early and @ 
and complete feathering over the back mites. 


is one of the best signs of constity- Mite 
tional vigor. It shows long life, re. ping | 
sistance to disease and adverse condi- new f 
tions and ability to produce vigorous bodies 
chicks when used in a breeding pen. newly 
So the naked, sunburned cockerel or a qua 
pullet of two to three months of age. fore 1 
should never be retained. can li 
There is much less variation in the four 2 
rate of feathering among pullets than 
cockerels. It is not nearly as effect- H 


ive in culling pullets at six to ten 
weeks of age as in culling the male 





birds. Pullets of irregular feathering * Aln 
when the bulk are feathered are rather @ ratior 
commonly runts or infected with some in pr 
disease or the host of internal par norm: 
asites. ‘ chicks 
to ea 

Quality Is Important a 


Signs that quality in eggs is not only 
being talked about by consumers and 
marketing officials come to light daily. 
Not only are farmers’ co-operative or- 
ganizations trying to produce -and 
market on a quality basis but the 
produce houses that, as yet, buy the 
bulk of the eggs produced in Iowa 
and the surrounding states are really 
making a start towards buying on this 
basis. 

And now come the economists in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture_and the college at Ames and il 
their discussion of prices present and 
future turn aside to discuss quality. 


of hens on farms, receipts of egg, 
number in storage and rate of cor 
sumption, the men at Washington say: 

“Specialized egg producers may I 
ceive greater premiums for the fal 
ciest selections of spring eggs fo 
storage. Such eggs are gaining in & 
vor among buyers because of the it 
creasing readiness with which they 
can be sold later in competition with 
fresh receipts.” 

The Ames report on Iowa price 
prospects calls attention to this state 
ment and adds: : 

“This seems to put more emphasis’ 
on the importance of quality of es 
and of poultry as contrasted with te # 
rather indifferent quality so frequent? : 
coming from the typical farm flock 
Much needs to be done in this stalé ¢ 
toward creating sentiment for betel %5 
quality in poultry products and { 
providing market facilities by whic! 3 
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ducers of the better grades of 
gnd poultry can realize on this 
er quality.” 









Keeping Ahead of Mites 
“Red mites are called the bedbugs of 
poultry because they hide under the 
posts and in the cracks and crevices 
 guring the daytime and come out in 
numbers at night to suck the 
of the fowls. They multiply fast, 
each female laying from twenty-five to 
“nirty-five eggs, which mature in less 
a week. The mites are so small 
that they often escape detection, but 
if the bare hand is put on an infested 
roost, the tiny pests can be felt crawl- 
jng on the skin. 

The simple way to control mites is 
to destroy them in their hiding places. 
The way to keep down hiding places is 
to use roosts made without joints and 
bung from the ceiling by wire or 
chains. ‘The roots should be cleaned 
It frequently and painted with used crank 
| ease oil thinned with cheap kerosene. 
halt In addition to this, the inside of the 
pouse and the inside of the nests 
should be strayed. A satisfactory home- 
"his mixed preparation for this can be made 
vith from one pint of creosote in five gal- 
of jons of kerosene. Sprays or paints that 
this give off fumes should be put on in the 
are morning, to allow the maximum time 
nen for drying before the hens go to roost. 
Iso It should be remembered, too, that oil 
or preparations have the disadvantage of 
d is | jnterfering with proper hatching. 


SO 


tur. If a layer of lime or sulphur is put 
hin in the bottom of the nest beneath the 
ma- straw, it will prevent mites breeding 


ed. there. On the other hand, broken eggs 
rly and dirty straw in the nests encourage 


nck mites. 

tu- Mites are spread by infested ship- 
Te- ping boxes and crates, and sometimes 
idi- new fowls will bring them in on their 
us bodies. This is one of the reasons why 
en, newly purchased fowls should stay in 
or aquarantine pen for several days be- 


ge fore being added to the flock. Mites 
can live in vacant houses for at least 
he four months. 





an 
ve Hopper Space for Growing 

ale Chicks 

ng Almost as important as providing a 
et ration composed of the proper feeds 
me in proportions that will give rapid and 
ar normal growth is the matter of giving 


chicks plenty of space at the feeders 

to eat. Until the chicks reach an age 

of six or eight weeks, the little floor 

mash feeders of various types and 

ly @ Shapes are probably the most satisfac- 
nd tory. After the first three weeks it is 
well to put these on bricks or boards to 
Taise them an inch or two above the 


or level of the litter on floor or ground. 

nd By the time the chicks are six weeks 
he old, it is highly desirable that hoppers 
he of greater capacity be provided, so that 
va aday or two days supply of mash can 


ly be put in at a time. Also the feeders 
is should be raised from the floor. With 
the increase in size of the chicks, more 

~ feeder space should be provided. It is 
‘specially important that at least two 
inches of hopper space shall be pro- 
vided for each chick six weeks old or 
over, if the pullets and cockerels are 
hot separated at this age, or if the pul- 
let flock contains chicks of two or 
three ages. The cockerels crowd the 
pullets away from the hoppers if the 
Space is limited: The older birds take 
advantage of the young stock and of- 
tentimes do not give them a chance to 
obtain a sufficient quantity of feed 
Unless liberal hopper space is provided. 
Both indoor and outdoor feeders pro- 
Vide the ideal way to care for growing 
on summer range. They should 

‘Ye 80 built that droppings or dirt from 
_ Me feet or litter can not get into the 
troughs of the feeders. The top should 
‘We built so that roosting on it is im- 
Possible. If the feeder is purchased, 
be sure it has a lid with a sharp pro- 
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a tilting board or lolling pole 
be placed on top. 
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shted portions of the brooder 


Mm or tilting board on top, If hoeme-. | 


r feeders should be placed. in | 
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RE LAYING AGE 


Loss of chicks is loss of profit—the differ- 
ence between poultry success and failure. 
You can cut down this terrible waste if you 

















































POULTRY 
HEALTH 


<seiieiiesaheiiaiion: INTERNATIONAL Health Growing Mash 
will keep your chicks vigorous and healthy. 
Health Growing Mash Contains all the nutrients needed to build 








tains: Nutrient ure 
corn. meal, pure wheat | ‘four body, bone and feathers and in addition 
cifted meat scrape, oat flour. contains health ingredients which stimulate 
oS ee —— fe ee digestion and help the chick to assimilate 
2% Health Ingredients and get full value from the feed. 
ae 
jan, €pso' ; * This combination of 2% digestive stimulants we 
pace g neg Porm at have named WOOF so that you can easily identify 
iodine mixture. it. Ask for the INTERNATIONAL Health Mash 
NOTE: This i with WOOF. 
se eg tion WOOF chases away disease, strengthens sickly 
prepared with or chicks. Restores vitality. 
= a co an Give International Health Growing Mash a trial. 
grains need be fed. It will prove its value. We guarantee better 
. results at lower cost. 
noeltss for poultry raz. See Your International Dealer 


sers by fe poe te ex- 

perienced po an. 

perienced poultryman § International Sugar Feed Co. 
Dealer for a copy or MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
write International 

ae 7 Sugar Feed Co., Min- 

=: : > 3 neapolis, Minnesota. Other International Poultry Health Mashes: 





— IN r: INTERNATIONAL HEALTH Chick Mash for baby chicks: 
Get Your 4 ERN. NAL HEALT sg Mash for maximum egg production; 
Copy” | | ENTERNATIONAL HEALTH Poultry Fattener for fattening poultry. 


INTERNATIONAL 


azaiHlealthGrowing Mashua 


The International Sugar Feed Company also manufactures 
INTERNATIONAL SUGARED HOG FEED INTERNATIONAL SP 
INTERNATIONAL PLANTERS CATTLE FEED we Rhwateonon ne aE 


> Schacels’ Quay ics 
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RCHICKS 7 Xe) = od 4°) RY: 
of EVERY BREEDER BLOOD TESTED 


i Farm Oks 
Sorcol Qnty Chic 2c re hick nate, iy nine 3 seen dnote thet at tho re poten Ont Iremrod., 20 ger coms Bre Sete 
SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising 


_If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the: articles you want 
know what you want and -we will be glad:to give you 





















































whom: you can make the purchase. 
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SURE WAY TO END 
CHICKEN LICE 


These vermin can be cleaned out in -a few 
days by this method. 

Poultry raisers have 
learned that the way to end 
chicken lice and mites, once 
and for all, is to get them at 
the -source—in the hen 
houses, roosts, nests, etc. 

Probably the best of all 
modern methods is to paint 
or spray the roosts, houses 
and nests with Medicrude 

(the well-known medicated 
near crude oil). This penetrates 
every crack where the vermin could 
hide, and kills them. Further, it de- 
stroys. the eggs. Lice and mites can- 
not stand it. And in a few days your 
entire flock is clean. 

The big point, however, is that 
Medicrude is so cheap that EVERY 
farmer should be. using it. It costs 
only a little more than ordinary crude 
oil, and a barrel lasts a year or more. 

It is fine also for removing hog 
worms, cleaning out the worms in a 
day or two when fed with oats or 
swill. In an oiler, it stops hog lice and 
mange with equal rapidity. 

A new booklet explaining the many 
money-saving uses of this common- 
sense remedy around the farm has 
just been printed and is available to 
those asking for it. 

The Mid-Continent Petroleum Cor- 
poration is offering one-third barrel of 
Medicrude for Trial, without obliga- 
tion, to farmers who have never had 
a chance to try Medicrude before. 
There are no strings attached to this 
offer. You should try it. They are 
also giving away Free a handy Farm- 
er’s Business Record Book to those 
requesting it. If you are a hog or 
poultry raiser, send in the coupon be- 
low and get this Free record book and 
further details. 


SPECIAL COUPON 
$icKiniey St, Wa Petroieum : gt oy 
d mi 





and your Free Farmers *Busiziess Record Book, without.obligation. 
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BABY CHICKS £&2c5° 

68 breeds fine pure-bred ea ducks 

geese, turkeys, fowls, eggs, ks at low 
prices. 2% years with Amerie a's most pro- 


= 
Stabie poattr 8, tested beary og TO TTE MER, AUSTIN: MINK. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


S.C. Rhode Island Reds 


Iowa certified and trap-nested ay Comb Rhode 
Island Red eggs and chicks. Eggs, $16.00 per case; 
onan 6 $12.50 per 100. Order from this ad. 

OUR COUNTY HATCHERY, 
Box G31, Postville, Lowa 





















LICE EXTERMINATOR 
What's the reason your hens aren't laying as 
they should? Lice? Use Clark’s Hen Wa: 
kill lice in five nights = 
Easy to Use—Kills Lice 
No Dusting, Spraying or Dipping 

Merely tack wafers 6 inehes apart on roests. 
— drugs in wafers are set in action by 

heat of hens’ bodies. Fumes, deadly to all 
lice but harmless to fowls, kill the nits as 
hatchea and even the lice in seine. Far 
superior to powder or dusting method. 
Make This Free Test At Our nse 
In many cases I have increased production 
from 100 to 150%. Let me send you six of my 
Hen Wafers FREE—all pos _ A gt Ay 4 

rected and place a n ewspaper 
night. Next morning you'll find 1 nan filled ® with 
Then take hen and run aan under 

feathers—watch more lice drop off 


ena ASE Vali oe 


snail coupgn "The pposder tat rowel repaite 


pe Poultry R seven 


Sastsisee 


Tiitry 
; fost oF obligate’ me the 6 Hen Wafers 


Name = 
R.F. D. or Street No. 
City. State. 























house, where light reaches all troughs. 
Also, they should be so placed that 
rain will not easily blow into them. 
Tightly built feeders that will really 
turn the rain and prevent water get- 
ting either into the body of the feeder 
or the trough, is the first essential. 
Wet mash in a feeder means moldy 
mash and sick or-dead chickens. 


Are Your Chicks Making 
Good Gains? 


The above question represents a 
problem that is confronting every pro- 
ducer of chicks at this season of the 
year. If the chicks are not making 
good gains something should be done 
to remedy the situation. 

The first observation that should be 
made is in regard to the health of 
the chicks. If they are suffering from 
some disease, such as bacillary white 
diarrhea or coccidiosis, the chicks 
that are sick should be immediately 
culled from those that are well, the 
brooder houses cleaned up and moved, 
so that the well chicks will have a 
chance. If one is to run a hospital, it 
is better to run it separate from the 
well birds. 

The next point to look to is in re- 
gard to proper brooding. If the chicks 
have been chilled or overheated, they 
will be weaker than would otherwise 
be the case. Chicks of this kind must 
be nursed along, saving aS many as 
possible. If the chicks do not have 
sunshine, one should look out for leg 
weakness. 

Feeding is also an essential that 
must be considered if the chicks are 
not making proper gains. Many peo- 
ple have skim-milk but are using it for 
something else than the little chicks. 
There is probably no other animal, 
even small pigs or calves, that- will 
show as much response to milk as will 
little chicks. When skim-milk is not 
available, it is usually best to use 
some of the dried or semi-condensed 
milk or buttermilk products. These 
may be fed either separately or in 
mash. 

It is false economy to feed little 
chicks on corn meal alone. Corn meal 
is a valuable part of chick feed but 
chicks need more protein and minerals 
than are supplied in corn. A good 
chick starter may cost considerable 
per 100 pounds, as compared to the 
price of corn, but when considered 
from the amount consumed by each 
chick, the cost is comparatively low. 
Stinting the quality of chick feed is 
false economy. 


Candling Doesn’t Tell Whole 
Story 


An editorial in the United States 
Egg and Poultry. Magazine recently 
discussed how much about the quality 
of an egg can be told by candling. It 
was pointed out that the problem was 
much simpler and the grader could do 
a much better job when a large num- 
ber of the eggs were produced under 
uniform conditions as to housing and 
feeding and were of one breed. This 
makes grading eggs easier on the west 
coast than in the middle-west, where 
the eggs are from many breeds and 
marketed irregularly. The editor goes 
on to say: 

“Considering that west coast eggs 
are practically all of one color, reason- 
ably uniform in size and shape and for 
the most part new laid, if candlers 
find it difficult to classify these eggs 
in three seconds each, how much 
greater is the problem of a candler in 
a terminal market receiving miscella- 
neous lots of eggs and attempting to 
judge their value by the candle? - Not 
the least among the difficulties is the 
great variety in the color and thick- 
ness of the shell, which alters the ap- 
pearance of eggs before the candle. 

“Candling, indeed, is not a satisfac- 
tory means of determining the value 
to a consumer of an egg. It is not 
surprising to learn that in pioneering 
for a better quality egg Swift & Com- 
pany is specifying that producers who 
wish to enter their eggs for quality 
prices must show evidence that the 



















strong, full- bodied, 
can give you a true 


Shellabarger. 


S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, Shep. Anconas. 


R. C. Reds, White or Buff Rocks....... ee 


Ash Strain Anconas, Buff Orpingtons....... > 12.50 

WER] Wy RORGOS i. 565s wisn cs vaacetedecas piegieee 13.50 18.3 
S. L. or Partridge Wyandottes, R. Cc. Whites. ide cies den ctheuas ; 15.25 15.00 14.0 
Jersey Giants, Light Brahmas........ a aate Ws dele Ras 6 < eaceie oa» kA 20.00 oe 
Heavy Assorted .......cc0cc.e Oo evececccccseeereeecsccevceses 9.75 9.50 iz 
Light Assorted .......... aaa eHie duiatnn OHEs Ke ee ee uewn® Hi Ragnar cose 706 7.75 7.60 


Prices guaranteed ten days only. 
shipment whenever you are ready. 
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ver virility. Nothing but ns them 

dea of their stamina and vigor. My 

chicks are the real, mee quality chicks, that can only be 

vated after years of attention by such an authority as Judge PB, 

They will make money for you as no others can, 

Order them direct from this ad and you will always be glad of it 
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12.50 


_.$2 per 100 books your order at these pric : 
5 per cent discount for full cash with orden a : 


of these day-old chicks are shipped prepaid, by parcel post, unless otherwise requested, 


100 per cent live arrival of good, strong, healthy chicks guaranteed. You can buy none | 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY | 


better. 


A £ioLES- 


Send your order today. 


Box W, 


“Dependable Chicks Since 1913” 
WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


Asa apecial service to my customers, | also supply one-, two- and three-weeks.ojg 


chicks from my $5,000 brooder. 


Information and prices on request. 





LOWER PRICES —lowa Standard 
Accredited Chicks 
All chicks are standard accredited, cod- 
liver oil chicks. They are big profit 
makers—poultry raisers everywhere 


nd them. 
Prof Ievi recommend 


ng King 
This is, Profesor SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 
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White Leghorns...... 
Buff Leghorns....... 
Barred & Wh. ae. 13.00 


Ss. L. Wyandottes.... 
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Black Giants 
Assorted Heavy 


White Pekin Ducklings, 50, $13.00; 100, $25.00 
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eggs are marketed within a definite 
age limit. A further ruling reads as 
follows: ‘Producers desiring to take 
advantage of hennery egg production 
and marketing should make applica- 
tion to the Swift produce plant or pri- 
vate station in their locality. A repre- 
sentative will promptly look over 
flocks and facilities, and, where a mu- 
tual satisfactory arrangement is 
reached, the producers will be enrolled 
on our membership list covering hen- 
nery egg producers.’ ” 


A Good Broody Coop 


Getting the hens quickly over the 
notion of wanting to sit, with little 
loss of flesh and only a short break in 
laying is really quite a problem. The 
first step is to shut the hen up away 
from nesting material as quickly as 
possible. Providing plenty of feed and 
drink is just as important. A satisfac- 
tory place is also of importance. Many 
advocate a broody coop hung from a 
tree limb. Presumably, the theory is 
that it will have the effect on hens in 
regard to desire to do what they want- 
ed that seasickness has on humans. It 
is doubtless effective, whether this be 
the cause or not. 

A broody coop having a slatted floor 
raised a foot or more from the ground 
is extremely satisfactory. The slatted 
floor offers two real advantages. It 
is automatically cleaned. The hen can 
not cuddle down on the floor and con- 
tinue the broody period in comfort. 
The air circulating underneath soon 
changes her mind. A slatted floor 
makes necessary feed containers and 
waterers, fastened to the sides or placed 
on a platform outside, that can be 
reached by the hens thru openings in 
the sides of the coop. Placing the feed 
and drink outside prevents the fouling 
of same from droppings or feet. A 
weather-tight top can be made of lum- 
ber or roofing paper. It protects both 
from storms and sun. Such a coop is 
a good investment. 











TRADE MARK 


Dear Folks: 


You can order direct from Ames 
and get tested and carefully graded 
chicks of highest Ames standard at 
no higher prices than you are pay- 
ing for ordinary chicks. If you 
could see the way the LIVABILITY 
of the chicks from each flock is 
tested and re-tested, and the way 
every production record is person- 
ally checked, you would not be sat- 
isfied with anything except real 
Ames quality. Write for literature 
on chick testing and Ames chick 
prices. Yours truly, 

(Signed) TED ROOD. 


AMES HATCHERY 


225 Kellogg Ames, lowa 
This is an Accredited Hatchery 














The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


FrSENDSHIPS in ancient days were 

formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
ges of the sword. But modern business 
forms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 
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What is not advertised may be worth 
buying, What is, must bel” 


Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advertised. 
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- crumbs make an excellent 


teed for young ducklings or goslings 


when they are first fed. Like chicks, 


they should not be fed as soon as they 
are hatched, for they should be al- 
wed to rest and complete the absorp- 

” tion of the yolk. The yolk which is 
taken into their body before hatching 
furnishes them feed for the first two 
days. Some people feed ducklings at 
thirty-six hours after hatching, while 
others allow them to go forty-eight 


Paes first feed should be dampened 

pread crumbs. A little hard-boiled 
~ egg can be crumbled in this mixture. 
‘Feed both in very limited quantities 

put at least five times daily. After 

five or six days, the feeding can be 

cut down to four feeds per day and 
- Jater to three. 

Some sand or grit should be sup- 

plied to both ducklings and goslings. 
Large duck raisers include from 5 to 
10 per cent of sand in the ration for 
the first few days. The watering de- 
yices should be deep so that they can 
immerse their bills. Water should be 
protected so they will not get into it. 
Both species chill easily if they are 
allowed to get wet while they are still 
covered with down. For this reason 
they should not be allowed to swim 
natil they are feathered. 
“One other essential difference in 
feeding ducklings and goslings as com- 
pared to chicks, is that they need 
green stuff in greater abundance. 
This is more particularly true of gos- 
lings. After the goslings get a good 
start they will need to be fed only 
once daily, providing they have a good 
range. 

After the first few days, when they 
are fed on bread crumbs, the feed for 

* beth ducklings and goslings can be 
‘changed to corn meal, middlings and 
bran. This can be moistened to a 
crumbly consistency with milk. The 
addition of 10 per cent of tankage or 
meat scraps and 3 per cent of bone 
meal will aid, especially until they are 
given free range. After that time 
they will usually get sufficient bugs 
and minerals from the range to sup- 
ply their need for protein and min- 
-erals. 

The best time to sell both ducks and 
geese is when they are full feathered. 

' Both make rapid gains during their 
early life, exceeding chicks in this re- 
gard. They may be fattened in from 
four to six weeks if fed on a ration 
consisting of one-half corn meal, one- 
fourth middlings and one-fourth bran. 
Better consumption of feed will be se- 


cured when such feeds are moistened 


but not to the extent of being sloppy. 
If it is desired to keep the ducks and 
geese for market in the fall, they can 
be allowed range with small amounts 
of feed during the summer and then 
fattened for four weeks in the fall._— 
C.N. K. 


Minerals Needed With Vege- 
table Proteins 


The value of minerals when chick- 
eis are fed on vegetable proteins in 
Place of animal proteins is shown by 
experiments that have been run by 
Several experiment stations. These 





’ tests show that where vegetable pro- 


tein, such as contained in soybean 
meal, are used in feeding poultry, effi- 
Gent results will only be obtained 
When minerals are fed in connection. 
+ At the Delaware station it was 
found that ground soybeans were 80 


_ ber cent as efficient for egg produc- 


_ tion as meat scraps when 150 pounds 


- ground soybeans and 50 peunds of 


‘Mineral mixture were used ik place of 
0 pounds of meat scraps. The 
ground soybeans maintaimed the birds 
‘excellent condition and the mortal- 
ily was less than in the lot receiving 
leat scraps. 

At the Missouri station it was found 
when either cottonseed meal or 
fan meal were used to furnish 
n that good results were only 
ined when properly supplemented 





with minerals. In these experiments 
a basal ration of equal parts of bran, 
Shorts and corn meal was used. Twen- 
ty per cent 6f either meat scraps, fish 
meal or tankage was added or 30 per 
cent of soybean meal, cottonseed meal 
or dried buttermilk. A mineral mix- 
ture of four parts of bone meal and 
one part of salt was added to one of 
the two pens receiving vegetable pro- 
teins. The pens receiving animal pro- 
teins received the addition of one 
part of salt. These tests showed that 
the additional minerals were needed 
if the vegetable proteins were to be 
‘ used efficiently. 

These tests, together with other ex- 
perimental data, tends to show that 
the proper balance of minerals may 
have a great deal to do with the use 
of different types of proteins in the 
bodies of animals. Even when animal 
proteins are furnished, many poultry- 
men feed a few parts of minerals in 
their mash as a means of insuring 
that the birds get all the minerals 
needed. The feeding of minerals 
should not be overdone. Present ex- 
perimental data would indicate that 
two or three parts of bone meal, one 
or two parts of pure ground limestone 
and one part of salt would be a safe 
proportion of minerals to use in the 
mash for laying hens. With real young 
chicks the amount of bone meal and 
limestone could be increased, espe- 
cially during the first two or three 
weeks. In all of these rations the 
chickens had free access to either 
cracked oyster shell or some other 
similar type of grit. Some people pre- 
fer to use the chick size oyster shell in 
mixing their mashes instead of the 
limestone grit. 





Report on Minnesota Turkey 
Raising Project 

In 1927, W. A. Billings, of the Minne- 
sota extension service, carried out a 
turkey growing project in co-operation 
with several hundred farmers. The 
program called for hatching in incu- 
bators, and raising in a brooder house 
and a small yard separate from ma- 
ture turkeys and other poultry. About 
350 of the co-operators have furnished 
written reports and all reported suc- 
cess in raising a high percentage of 
the poults. 

Hatches of 70 to 80 per cent were 
common and nearly every one report- 
ing had a higher hatch than other 
years when the turkeys had been 
hatched with hens. The advantages 
of rearing in a brooder house and 
small yard were as pronounced. Free- 
dom from disease with perfect and 
near perfect records of rearing all the 
poults hatched was common. Less 
work and no worry about poults get- 
ting wet from grass or showers and 
being at hand for regular feeding was 
,another, advantage commonly men- 
tioned. Many reported more rapid 
growth and much greater uniformity 
in the flock raised. Practically all said 
they would never go back to raising 
poults the old way with hens, giving 
them the run of the farm and using the 
same range as the rest of the poultry. 





Hatchability and Heavy Egg 
Production 


It is not uncommon for people to 
state that eggs from fowls that have 
been producing heavily will not hatch 
as good as those from fowls that have 
not been fed so that they will produce 
heavily previous to the season when 
eggs are used for hatching. 

In a two-year experiment along this 
line conducted by the West Virginia 
experiment station they were not able 
to find any evidence that heavy pro- 
duction prior to the hatching season 
had a detrimental effect on the fer- 
tility or hatchability of eggs or on 
the vigor of chicks. 

This experiment backs up some of 
the practical data that has been se- 
cured by poultrymen during recent 
years.. Flocks that have produced 
profitably, but which have not been 








forced by extreme ratiens or the use 





of lights, have proved to be excellent 
flocks te set eggs from. Some of the 
hens that have made extremely high 
records have shown good hatchability 
even while they were laying at a high 
rate of speed. 

Hens that produce at a profitable 
rate must be strong and vigorous. If 
the feeding and management is such 
that they lay on account of securing 
good feed and care, these hens should 
be choice breeding stock. If their 
production is forced by extreme meth- 
ods, then perhaps the hens that have 
not been in heavy production would 
show a higher rate of hatchability and 
liveability. 





Culling for Future Breeders 


Early maturity in chicks is usually 
associated witha high rate of produc- 
tion in mature birds. Chicks which 
mature slowly, often make poor lay- 
ers. For this reason it is essential that 
one start selecting chickens for breed- 
ing purposes while they are still of 
brooder age. If all chicks which feath- 
er out slowly are sent to market with 
the broilers, a distinct advance will be 
made towards improving egg produc- 
tion. It is also likely that the chick- 
ens retained will show an improve- 
ment in vitality. 

There is always a temptation to use 
cockerels that mature most. rapidly 
for early fries. This is satisfactory if 
no cockerels are to be retained for 
breeding. However, if any cockerels 
are to be retained, these will often 
prove to be the choicest of the lot. By 
maturing ahead of the remainder of 
the flock, even tho raised on the same 
feed and under the same conditions, 
they prove that they are superior in 
maturity and development. 

Often cockerels which feather out 
slowly are in the best bloom when 
show season arrives in the fall. This 
fact should not be taken to indicate 
that they will make the best individ- 
uals to head the flock during the com- 
ing season. Slow feathering is a sign 
of slow maturity and it would not be 
logical to expect these cockerels to 
improve the flock from the standpoint 
of production. 





Best Age to Market Broilers 


Accurate cost accounting work in 
regard to poultry has been carried out 
by the New York College of Agricul- 
ture. Recently they published some 
figures on cost and profits of broilers 
marketed at various weights and ages. 
With the higher feed prices and better 
market prices that prevail in that state 
the problem is somewhat different than 
in the corn belt. Yet the most profit- 
able marketing ages should not differ 
greatly. 

The most profitable time to sell Leg- 
horns was eleven weeks of age, when 
they averaged 1.63 pounds. At this 
time each had eaten feed worth 1.32 
cents. . 

The point of greatest profit of broil- 
ers of the heavy breeds came when 
they were twelve weeks old and 
weighed 2.3 pounds. They had eaten 
feed worth 18 cents. . 

After these ages the decline in mar- 
ket price per pound, slower gains and 
greater feed cost per pound of gain 
brought a rapid decline in profit per 
bird. : 








DR. J. E. SALSBURY 
Charles City, lowa 
Specialist and Writer on 
Poultry Diseases 




















White Diarrhea} 
Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 


Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 














Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell it in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator chicks 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
I tried different remedies and was 
about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 22, Waterloo, Ia., 
for a $1.00 box oftheir Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 

Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormoys numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Read- 
ers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
searcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 

Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 

Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
22, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50c packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 

You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for pack- 
age of Walko (or $1.00 for extra large 
box)—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You'll find you won't lose 
ene chick where you lost dozens before. 
It’s a positive fact. You run no risk. We 
7 to refund your money promptly 

you don't find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Pioneer Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Ia., stands back of our 
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— Economy HOG FEEDE 


“WALLACES’ FARMER, May 4, 199 








Did Farmers Make More Money in 95? 


(Continued from page 6) 


cost of board of myself and all hired 
help up to Oct. 8, 1888, the date of 
marriage. This house expense column 
contains no charges for the labor of 
self or wife in purchasing or prepar- 
ing the food for ourselves and the 
month and day help. Further remem- 
ber under cur management no allow- 
ance for loss or depreciation on cook- 
ing utensils has been made. In other 
words, $4,876.10 is what the food, coal 
and wood cost for the twelve years, 
whether married or not. If at any 
time a girl was employed in the house, 
that was added and is included in the 
$4,876. 

By incidentals and repairs I.intend 
you to understand the repairs on ma- 
chinery and wagons, horse shoeing, 
new posts for fences, floors replaced, 
ete. This column is purely expense 
and amounted to about $137 a year. 

By personal expense of self and wife 
I mean all clothing, boots, shoes, 
watches, jewelry, occasional railroad 
trips, medical aid, etc. Notice that 
for seven years my personal expense 
was $785 and my wife $566. If now 
my wife’s inventory was $250 at the 
outset it will be seen the comparison 
would be about $785 to $816. . It is 
usually conceded that a woman’s ap- 
parel costs the most. ‘These figures 
hardly substantiate that opinion. 

By feed account bought, I mean all 
bought in excess of what was pro- 
duced. For example, the cost of feed 
bought for the twelve years was 
$5,406.75, less $268.11, or $5,138.64. 
Better say that this. was the cost of 
feed actually consumed for that time 
in excess of production. 

The interest paid bank is not on 
real estate but on cattle, hogs, machin- 





ery, house fixtures, tools, etc. In 
house fixture account about $281 
should be considered as loss or ex- 
pense as proved by auction sale at end 
of time. In tools and implements ac- 
count the auction sale shows that 
fully 66 per cent of original cost was 
lost. This, of course, should be 
charged in the loss or expense ac- 
count. Permanent improvement ac- 
count signifies purchases like that of a 
four-ton hay scales and rack, hog- 
house, windmill, water supply tank, 
machine sheds, etc. By carefully re- 
viewing my journal entries of this 
$1,155 account, I find fully $155 should 
be properly called expense or loss. 
You will therefore have the sum of 
$1,277, $281 and $455 or $2,013 to sub- 
tract from $3,471, which equals $1,458. 
As we have deducted all implements, 
permanent improvements and house 
fixtures, let us add or subtract about 
$120 each year to loss and gain col- 
umn and it will show quite accurately 
the actual loss and gain for the 
twelve year period. Do this and the 
profit for the twelve. years is $5,887. 
The reader must not forget that if I 
had been paying interest on say $6,000 
at 5 per cent I’d had mighty little left. 
Think of $2,287 net profit for twelve 
years in such a case. Certainly not a 
very large sum to provide for any un- 
usual losses that might occur in herds 
of cattle and hogs, runaways, acci- 
dents, medical aid, fire, lighting, hail 
or wind. 

In computed sales my effort has 
een to be as exact as market quota- 
tions for the years 1913 to 1924 would 
enable me to make. You may ask why 
did I not raise the receipts on cattle 
for 1913 and 1914. The answer is that 


‘The computed sales on potatoes might 





for 1884 and 1885 a few head were sold 
at what I consider a very high price. 


never have reached $10,889 for the 
high price period due to the fact of 
increased troubles and diseases of the 
vine and potato. My: actual receipts 
were for potatoes sold at 25 to 50 
cents per bushel. In the computed 
cost of feed bought I took the actual 
pounds of corn, bran, middlings and 
hay bought, and multiplied by the mar- 
ket price of each for 1913 to 1924. In 
milk production I know that I pro- 
duced in total quantity more than 
almost any patron of the same cream- 
ery, except two or three. In quantity 
per cow I feel certain I exceeded the 
average patron. Why, then; such 
small total profits? 

1. I should have had cows whose 
annual production was 7,000 to 10,000 
pounds of milk per year. 

2. I should have fed fewer calves 
and put the skim-milk into hogs at $3 
to $6 per hundred, the prices at the 
time. 

3. I should have owned a silo all the 
time. 

4. I should have had a manure shed. 

I am well aware that with the de- 
tails furnished by 971 pages of journal 
day book and approximately 10,000 to 
12,000 entries a variety of practical 
interpretations may be placed on fig- 
ures furnished. 





Ton Litter Loses Money 


Are farmers making money on hogs 
today? Most every farmef will an- 
swer in the negative, but whether an 
average litter of hogs will lose money 


if given the care, feed, etc., which are 
available on an average Iowa farm and 
which have made. ideal results, few 
can answer with certainty. 

Carroll White, son of Mr. and Mrs. 





O. A. White and a student of the Farm. 
ington vocational: agriculture clas ; 
under professional instruction ung 
took a ton litter project with a litter 
of eight Chester White pigs which | 
were farrowed September 22 and fed | 
180 days. ; 


The pigs were fed milk with the soy 


up until weaning time two months lat. 
er when oats groats was added ang | 
fed with the milk until March 1, whey | 
“milk was more plentiful. Most of the 





The litter that lost 


corn was fed on the cob, while some | 
was ground with oats and fed asa 
slop. : 


His book shows as follows: Care _ 


and feed of sow, $18.26, 7 bushels soft 
corn at 50 cents, 29 bushels corn at 
90 cents, 95.9 bushels of corn at 9% 
cents, 501 gallons of milk at 7 cents, 
427 pounds ground oats at $1.66 per 
hundred, 1,000 pounds of oats groats at 
$3 per hundred, and 5044; hours labor 
at 24 cents per hours, making a total _ 
cost of $223.25. 


On the one hundred and eightieth 


day the eight hogs weighed 2,0% 
pounds, or seventy-five pounds over 
the ton mark, and sold for $7.8), 
amounting to $161.85, or a loss of 
$61.40 on the project. 


ROLLO H. WHITE. 
Van Buren County, Iowa. q 
P, S. This money was put in the © 


bank the day it went under. 





{Our Patented Process) 


ONE Buff the tube 
around the punc- 
ture. 

TWO-- Put on a few 
drops of Seal-Fast 
solvent then 
scrape it clean. 

THREE~— Press on the 
Seal-Fast patch, 
roll the can over it 
AND AWAY YOU GO: 


That's how easy it is to mend a 
tube with Bowes Seal-Fast Tire 
Patch 25 permanent repairs for 
only Soc. Ask your dealer 


Bowes Seal-Fast Corporation 
Indianapolis 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Protection For Your Home 
and Business 


The farmet’s insurance problem is doubly important because his home and his business 
are in one locality. A fire in any building may easily wipe dut his entire business plant, as 
well as his home. The right kind of insurance protection, together with extreme care in 
preventing fires, is therefore most essential in rural districts. 


One of the two greatest services an in- 
surance company can render is to help 
fight fire before it starts. The other great 
service is in the writing of reliable insurance. 


The companies named ‘below write Legal 


Reserve Insurance—so called because there ~ 


are no assessments, You buy such insurance at 
a stated price, and know in advance exactly 
what the expense will be. These companies 
all have large capital investments with 
which td secure policy-holders against loss, 
The policies written cover Fire and Light- 
ning, Windstorm, Tornado and Cyclone. 
These and other Legal Reserve companies, 
through the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, support the Underwriters Labora- 


FARM INSURANCE 


1029-Insurance Exchange CHICAGO 


tories, which have done such excellent 
work in safeguarding property and pro- 
tecting human life. 


They are represented in-your community 
by agents. who make a special study of 
farm insurance. The Legal Resezve agent 
surveys and appraises the units of yout 
risk; points out unusual hazards; “spreads” 
the insurance to properly protect all prop- 
erty on the place; makes suggestions for 
preventing and fighting fire; and, if you 
have a loss, returns to help adjust affairs 
and render every possible aid. 

Get in touch with such an agent and let him study 
the situation on your farm. Write for free copy of 
booklet -“Burning Up Farm Wealth.” 


COMMITTEE 


175 West Jackson Blvd. _, 
at 








Representing 
Columbis Fire Underwriters 
Separie} Insurance Company. New 
~ Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Creat American lasurance Com: 
Taserance Compeay of North 


American Insurance Compeay 





Co. of Hartford 


A London & Globe lan 07 Nema 
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7 175 W. Jackson Bivd» 


o” Chicago, Ill : 
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Rotations and Good 
Seed 
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“(Continued from page 3) 
worked land on the farm in or- 
to keep a stand that yields well. 
re yet these are the ones that value 
jenifa most highly. 
Twelve out of the sixteen are grow- 
‘sweet clover regularly alone or in 
mixtures for pasture, or for green 
ag . Seven are carrying on defi- 
nite liming programs that provide for 
g all the tilled land in order 
a w sweet clover regularly in the 
rotation. Another is liming all land 
srder to grow red and alsike clover 
efficiently. 
On the farms of three of these men 
| there is no need of applying lime in 
order that a success may be made 
with sweet clover and alfalfa. This 
‘group has largely been pioneer in 
their counties in the use of limestone 
“qnd also in the use of phosphorus car- 
| giers. Ten out of the sixteen have 
: out superphosphate or rock 
| phosphate on their farms and five are 
"sing one or the other regularly once 
jn the rotation. This is a high per- 
“centage when it is remembered that 
‘the use of phosphorus is comparative- 
"Jy new in Iowa and also that five or 
’ gix out of the sixteen are in soil areas 
where there is little if any shortage of 
phosphorus as yet. 
| he practices of the 1926 and 1927 
groups of Master Farmers point the 
way for a more profitable utilization 
| ofthe soil of lowa. They have proved 
that farmers not only can but must fol- 
F Jow up the yield tests conducted in 
the state and make use of the best leg- 
‘umes in a large and systematic way if 
‘jow yielding farms are to be changed 
into ones with high yields and profits 
.¢ ‘m= and high yielding ones into outstand- 
ing ones. This can be done while the 
farm is paying its way and that of the 
| family that operates it. These Master 
- Farmers have done it. 
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Getting the Corn in the 
Ground 
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(Continued from page 7) 
_ the corn came up the farmer would 
- find the rows sadly out of line because 
of the wheel sliding against a stone or 
| aclod. It was acknowledged by every 
' one that the spacing of hills in the 
tow must not depend upon action of 
the wheel for that was uncertain. 
- Several men deserve credit. for the 
development of the check wire. A Mr. 
Robbins, of Cincinnati, is thought to 
| be the first man to use a knotted wire 
- to secure regular checking. He spent 
 @small fortune on his experiment, and 
actually built several machines. He 
died without seeing his idea of the 
“@ ‘otted wire brought to the point of 
@ Success. His imperfect device was im- 
_ Proved by John Thompson and John 
Ramsey, of Aledo, Ill., who, in 1854, 
| applied the name “check rower” to the 
| Contrivance and patented the modern 
Principle of the forked trip. They ex- 
' Perimented for eleven years with mod- 
| erate success but spent more than 
they received from the few machines 
fold. In 1875 the two men sold their 
_ Patents to Haworth Brothers, who add- 
/ ¢d many substantial improvements. 
_«iéBy the year 1880 check rowing plant- 
8 were beginning to be widely used; 
| and by 1890 practically all large fields 
| Were planted by the improved auto- 
Matic machines. 
The early machines covered the 
by permitting the broad-faced 
Wheels to travel over the furrow. At 
first concave wheels, and later the 
Pen wheel was invented and is now 
senerally used. It tends to gather the 
oil back into the furrow, yet does not 
Pack the soil over the grain as a solid 
ei would do. The last important 
~~ Ovement to the planting machine 
the addition of the side selection 
the Dooley Brothers, of Mo- 
» in 1892. : : 
esting adaptation of the corn 
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See these John Deere Hay Tools at your John Deere dealer’ 
us for folder Knematy ee about the John Deere Way of Air-C 
dress, John Deere, Moline, Illinois, 
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With Less Labor 


HOUSANDS of farmers who use the John Deere 

Way of Air-Curing Hay, get.a higher price for 
the hay they sell, bigger returns from the hay they 
feed and save on the cost of haymaking. They save 
all the leaves —65 per cent of the feeding value — 
and retain the fresh, green color of their hay, with 
the John Deere Side Delivery Rake. 


The John Deere Way is the quickest and most 
economical method of curing hay, You need but one 
tool—the John Deere Side Delivery Rake. Its exclu- 
Sive features—curved teeth and inclined frame—are 
responsible for its advantages over other types of 
rakes. Make better hay the John Deere Way this sea- 
son. Put this John Deere Rake into your hay fields. 


—And Load Your Hay 
With a John Deere 


Save the back-breaking job of pitching hay. 
Use the John Deere Double-Cylinder Loader. 
It elevates the /hay onto your load without 
injury to the foliage or shelling the leaves. 

The floated gathering cylinder gathers all 
the hay and leaves the trash. 

The John Deere is durably built and is light 
It can be used in swath or windrow 


John Deere Way 






Saves the Foliage 


The hay is raked as soon as 
cut. The curved teeth, work- 
ing against the tops, turn the 
foliage to the center of light, 
fluffy windrows. 


Stems are turned to the out- 
side and protect foliage parts 
from sun’s rays. 


The foliage parts, contain- 
ing 65 per cent of the feeding 
value, are kept green and 
active, drawing water from 
stems — Nature’s way. The 
leaves do not get brittle and 

\shatter and fall off. 


Good hay is made the John 
Deere Way in 24 hours, under 
favorable conditions. 








'sstcre. Write to 
Ad- 


and ask for booklet AD-345 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





drill is the listing machine. This con- 
trivance- is not generally known in 
most parts of the United States. It 
was found advantageous on the dry, 
wind-swept plains of Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and parts of Iowa and 
Missouri to plant the corn very deep 
so the roots would be more strongly 
entrenched and withstand the fierce 
winds. Moreover, the deeper root sys- 
tem enabled the plants to withstand 
the drouths. In order to plant the 
corn at sufficient depth a “lister” or 
double furrow plow was devised to 
throw the soil outward and enable the 
farmer to plant the grain in the shal- 
low ditch with the usual thin covering 
of soil, and, when the corn was high 
enough to cultivate, the ridge could 
be thrown around the growing stalks 
and bury the roots at a safe depth. It 
has been found that the ridging of the 
field catches more moisture than a 
leveled seed bed; and the making of 
the ridges covers up and kills many 
weeds. ? 

The lister was first introduced in 
Kansas in 1882 and proved popular 
from the first. By 1902, three-fifths 
of Kansas corn land was listed. The 
early listers were all single row im- 
plements and had an incomplete turn 
of the moldboard which scraped up a 





-ridge rather than turning well-rounded 





furrows. The same result is produced 
in hard clay soils even with perfect 
moldboards. For this reason use of 
the lister is limited to the dry, sandy 
plains of the west. 

Check rowing is not very successful 
unless there is a double row lister; 
and even then the corn can not usually 
be cultivated crosswise until the third 
plowing. A combination single row 
lister and seeder early proved popular 
and is still the most widely used type. 





The Handicapped Country 
School 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is and has been much unjust 
and unfair criticism and legislation di- 
rected against the rural schools and 
because of it our rural schools ‘have 
been handicapped in many ways. 
Some say that consolidation Is the an- 
swer to the rural school problem, but 
consolidation is impractical and the 
cost prohibitive for 80 or 90 per cent 
of the rural districts. There are oth- 
ers who claim that every farm child 
should have a high ‘school education, 
and I suppose that the high school tui- 
tion law was enacted with that idea 
in mind. Is a high school education 
essential for the majority of the farm 


youth? I will not attempt to answer 
that question. But I have noticed that 
not many of our farmers are high 
school graduates, and not many of our 
high school graduates take up farming. 
We complain about our taxes being 
high. I admit they are, and the big- 
gest item in our tax bill is the school 
tax. Now that wouldn’t be so bad if 
the district school tax stayed in the 
school district. But one-fourth to one- 
half of the rural school tax goes to the 
town schools for high school tuition. 
Personally I do not think that the ru- 
ral districts should be compelled to 
pay high school tuition and I think 
that law should be repealed. I believe 
that there are many rural school chil- 
dren that should have a high school 
education, but I believe that the par- 
ents, not the district, should pay the 
bill. Our rural districts need better 
school buildings, better equipment, bet- 
ter teachers; but how can we afford it 
when we are paying from 
$1,000 per school district per year in 
high school tuition? I know of towns 
that are getting from one-fourth to 
one-half their total school expenses 
paid with tuition from rural school 
districts. Are our rural school. dis- 
tricts getting a square deal? 
CARL E. FELS. 





Fayette County, Iowa. 
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Ditching 
--PJenty of Work 


ITCHING as a business is based on 
a fundamental necessity of the 
farmer. Without proper drainage the 
farmer gambles his existence with fickle 
nature, staking three lean years against 
one good year—enduring three to 
enjoy one. 
Drainage overcomes this handicap. It 
makes acreage more productive, insures 
early maturity of crops, lowers cost of 
production, preventscrops from drown- 
ing, safeguards them from drought and 
increases farm values generally. 
More men are needed to operate Buck- 
eye Ditchers and take care of this busi- 
ness. Men who are financially respon- 
sible and with whom we can place one 
of these ditchers on reasonable terms. 
Time payments can be arranged to take 
care of at least a part of the purchase 
price. Under average conditions, a 
Buckeye will earn the greater part of its 
cost during the first year of operation. 


Previous ditching experience is not 
necessary. Our field engineers demon- 
strate each machine, instructing the pur- 
chaser in the successful operation 
equipment, as well as the survey work 
necessary im laying out tile drainage 
systems. 

Read these extracts of letters from successful 


Buckeye owners: 
$4000.00 in Five Months 


“The machine has been in operation for five 
months and during that time I have done work 
amounting to $4000.00 which netted me $2500.00.” 

Vi Mount Pleasant, lowa 


Made $71.00 in One Day 
R. W. Sherrard, Rochester, Indiana, writes: ‘In 
one day’s work with my Buckeye, I cut LI7 rods 
of ditch 42 imches deep for which I received $71.00. 
I have ine for three years, run 
it only half the time as I have work to at- 
tend to--Ft-is still in A-1 condition.” 


J. E. Griffith Earned 
$6350.00 
“Tt have dug 268 rods in ten 
hours, and I dug 18,370 rods 
earning $6350.00 during the 
season. During that time I 
was often held up by lack of 
tile, and harvest. I averaged 
175 tods per day.” 
London, Ontario 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., 
2815 Crystal Ave., Findlay, Ohio 

Please send me at once details of your Farm 
Ditching Machine. 


Name 








Address 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Burleigh’s eseape from the Port Clinton 
jail appeared in the Detroit and Sandusky 
papers. It was accompanied by violent 
abuse of the Copperheads of the-region, 
who were held to be responsible, and by 
threats of the direst vengeance when Bur- 
leigh should be recapture. But Minna 
found herself less interested in this item 
than in any previous mention of the name 
of Burleigh in print. 

Meanwhile, the attention of the whole 
country was centered about the assassi- 
nation of Lincoln—the attempts to appre- 
hend the assassins, and the elaborate fu- 
neral which alssumed the proportions of a 
national ceremony. Eulogistic sermons 
were delivered in almost all the churches 
of the north. Some southern leaders were 
acute enough to realize that in the presi- 
dent the conquered south had lost her 
best, and only powerful, friend. Day after 
day the newspapers were crowded with 
columns of eulogy and with columns of 
the bitterest denunciation of those who 
had opposed or criticized the president. 
There was space in the papers for only 
the barest news of the rapid disbanding 
of the northern soldiers, some of whom 
began to reach their homes. But there 
was still no word from Wayne; and with 
a stoical resignation which still could not 
be quite sure, Minna told herself that she 
had given him up. 

Finally the news came that the funeral 
train which was to bear the body of Lin- 
coln to its tomb in Illinois had begun its 
journey, and would make a stop at Cleve- 
land. Immediately thousands of people 
in the region made plans for going to 
Cleveland to see the cortege. In Detroit, 
a steamer was chartered for the purpose 
and three hundred people arranged to 
make the trip. In Sandusky, the example of 
Detroit was infectious, and arrangements 
were made for an excursion of the General 
Grant, on the day the train would be at 
Cleveland. 

Hermann Kratz was the first to bring 
the news of this plan to the Herbst home. 
“TI hope you all can go,”’ he told the girls 
and their father. ‘We have never seen 
the greatest man of our times alive, but 
Wwe can at least pay tribute of respect to 
him after he is dead.” 

Mr. Herbst shook his head. ‘‘No, I can’t 
get away. But Minna and Helen can go 
if they like.”” Helen assented at once 
with enthusiasm. Minna was doubtful. 
*“How many are going, Hermann?’ 

“At least fifty, I think—nearly all the 
principal people.” 

“Are many women going?” 

“Oh, yes, a great many. Mrs. Foster is 
going, and Mrs. Bond, and Mrs. Talmadge, 
and a lot of others.” 

‘“‘Well, then, I think I should like to go.” 

“We start early in the morning,” Her- 
mann explained, ‘about six o’clock, for 
the train is to be in Cleveland at noon. 
Then we ¢an probably be home before 
very late. I'll call for you.” 


MMENSE shapes of mist were rising 

from the bay as the General Grant 
swung away from the wharf on Friday 
morning, April 28. The sun shone out 
brilliantly, then was obscured by an enor- 
mous bank of opalescent mist, then glowed 
strongly across the water. They rounded 
Cedar Point and steamed steadily into 
the brilliant east, against a cold breeze 
that brought the fresh, sweet smell of 
spring woods. Minna drew in great 
breaths of this fragrant air as she stood 
with Helen and Hermann on the foredeck, 
feeling in every fiber of-her strong body, 
in spite of her grief and uncertainty, an 
exultation for the coming of spring. She 
noted that Hermann did not seem to share 
her elation, but was very quiet, even de- 
pressed. 

“You don’t seem to be feeling very hap- 
py this morning, Hermann,” she remarked 
. kindly. “I suppose one really should think 
of the solemness of the day; but most 
people seem to be making it a regular 
holiday.”” She looked about at the groups 
of people, chatting and laughing. 

“It’s not that,”” Hermann answered so- 
berly. “I got bad news last night.’ 

“You did? What was that, Hermann?” 


Y “Mr. Scott has died.” 


“Mr. Scott? Why, when did he die?” 

“Yesterday afternoon. A man that 
works for him came over to town last 
evening and brought the news. He said 
Mrs. Scott had said he should notify me. 
It’s in the paper this morning, but of 
course you haiven’t seen that.’ 

“Why—I didn’t know he was worse!” 
Minna spoke breathlessly, a sharp appre- 
hension cutting thru all the exhilaration of 
the morning and leaving her cold and 
shaken. Scott had recognized her, she 
knew, as well as the little soldier; how 
likely it still was that he had mentioned 
seeing her on the road from Port Clinton, 
and the incident had been connected with 
Burleigh’s escape. 

As if in answer to her thoughts, Her- 
mann was going on: “The hired man said 
they had been out in the rain one day 
last week, helping some woman in a car- 
riage that had broken down in the mud. 
Mr. Scott got all wet and caught cold. 
You know he had tion—that’s 





: consump’ 
~t-why ‘he went to the farm:--Well; the cold 


- 


WAS three dayg before the news of 
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(Continued from page 18) 


developed into lung fever, and they could 
not save him.” 

Minna looked at Hermann. He was 
staring over the rail of the boat abstract- 
edly into. the green water. She felt a 
great surge of relief—manifestly, her 
name had not been mentioned—the identi- 
ty of the woman in the carriage would 
remain unknown. Then instantly she was 
profoundly ashamed. Remorse clituched 
her. So kind, so courageous and clear- 
minded Scott had always seemed to her. 
And now, unwittingly, but none the less 
surely, she had caused his death. Swiftly 
she recalled the trivial incidents of that 
day—the mud-hole, her desire for haste, 
the broken carriage—which had wrought 
so tragic a result. She was appalled by a 
glimpse of the utter ruthlessness of cir- 
cumstance, and life seemed to her un- 
speakably treacherous and swift. She 
turned abruptly away, leaving Hermann 
and Helen looking after her in surprise, 
and stood staring over the side of the 
boat into the swift shapes of water. 


HIPPED by a cold, unsteady wind 
from the lake, a straggling crowd 


lined the Clevelamd dock as the General - 


Grant steamed in. Minna’s casual glance 
paused om a tall, gaunt form im a faded 
uniform, which stood. as tho in a little 
lonely space in the middle of the crowd. 
She gasped, leaned forward, looked in- 
tently. 

“Tt’s Wayne!” she breathed; amd burst- 
ing from the incredulous Hermann and 
Helen, she was the first across the gang- 


plank. 

Whipple held out his hands to her, not 
his arms; but she took them unthinkingly 
and held them hard, while she looked into 
his face. 

His eyes were strange, blank pools of 
pain. His skin was saflow, his cheeks 
shrunken. His mouth was a _ hard, 
bruised line. 

He was talking swiftly, in a gusty, 
stumbling voice: “I thought you might 
be on the boat. We were mustered out 
here yesterday. I’m not really here, not 
all of me. I don’t mean to hold you-—’ 

Then the others were about them, tho 
most of the crowd swirled past, bent on 
getting uptown. Minna felt rather than 
saw how the few who recognized Whipple 
recoiled from the look of his figure and 
face, from his strange, unkindly voice. 
They shook his hand awkwardly, spoke 
conventional words of greeting, glanced 
uneasily at Minna, hurried away. Her- 
mann aind Helen were the last to go, 
Helen staring back at Whipple as tho he 
were a ghost. He and Minna stood alone, 
regarding each other silently, on the wind- 
beaten pier. 

“I’m not actually here, Minna,” he be- 
gam again, as tho patiently trying to make 
clear a difficult problem to an uncompre- 
hending child. ‘I told you I didn’t ex- 
pect to come back, and I was right. My 
body’s intact—just tired and a little sick 
is all. But my soul, Minna—my mind— 
those nights and days before Petersburg— 
oh, well, there’s no use trying to say it— 
you can see. [I just want you to know 
that you’re free; no one cain expect you 
to marry a—a——” 

“Wayne! Wayne! Don’t say such 
things. Oh, Wayne, I’m so glad to see 
you!” Her eyes were blind. She wanted 
to hold him tight in her arms, pull that 
terrible face close to her breast, croon to 
him. But he still stood stiffly, holding her 
hands in a meaningless, feelingless grip. 

She sensed something then more ter- 
rible than his desperation, there behind 
the mask of his coldness—something that 
was coldness, an incredible apathy, acqui- 
escent, hopeless. And this it was that 
made her draw his» hand thru her arm, 
now, and turn their steps slowly in the 
way the crowd had gone, speaking sooth- 
ingly, quietly, as to a frightened child. 

Then she saw a stout young man in a 
federal uniform who sat on a mooring 
post, his curly brown head bare in the 
wind, his face disguised by a stubble of 
yellow beard. Not five feet from where 
she must pass he sat jauntily regarding 
hez, his blue eyes laughing, defiant, his 
full lips smiling. 

Steadily from her pale, tear-stained 
faee Minna’s eyes met his. Steadily, with- 
out, a pause, she guided past him Whip- 
ple’s strangely uncertain steps. For an 
instant, then, she saw herself walking 
endlessly down a bleak and shabby street, 
guiding a shattered man, while on either 
hand stretchefi away rich pastures starred 
with brilliant flowers, and cities brave 
with flags and minarets. 

They turned a corner. She did not look 
back toward the pier. 


N THE next few hours they mingled 

aimlessly with the drifting crowds that 
filled the narrow streets, waiting for the 
delayed funeral train. They ate-a taste- 
less lunch in a crowded restaurant, ad- 
joining a bar where noisy men were 
packed like pigs at a trough. 

Meanwhile, Minna studied Whipple, at 
first covertly, then more openly. He 
scarcely spoke, and then only in answer 
to her questions. He walked, ate, stared 
at the crowds, mechanically. He 
seemed insensitive, even. 
pain tore her as she thought of his swift 
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Champion Spark Plugs, enlogi 
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ans of the summer, his moments of 
of desire; if only she could have ac- 
_7her®. nim then, as she longed for that 
Ce Whipple now; this man was a 
strange? a nerveless, hopeless, terrifying 


o image what had happened— 
he tree xpectation of death, months of 
his fixeinty and hardship that had whol- 
yndermined his physical and mental 
_y h—and then some hell of conflict, 
outrageous crisis of horror, which 
eget not been able to survive; his body 
| he Dev nerged unscathed, but his spirit 
j — stayed there, stained and crumpled 
jn & rifle pit. : 
“would it ever come back? Would he 
the man she now realized she 
vied 2 Passionately she desired to know. 
t the pleak, impassive eyes into which 
a Jooked her question could not tell her. 
ed turned indifferently to stare at the 
waing faces. Of ene thing only was 
Seg certain. His apathy made him clay 
jn her hands—she could do with him what 
» she would, shape his life, his destiny. But 
4 the aptness of the figure—clay!—smote 
her with a sudden sick shock of horror. 
When the crowds began to flow with 
jnereasing purpose toward the railway 
station, she guided Whipple with them, 
| and they found a place in the dense, quiet 
Pe not far from the pavilion for the 
reception of the president’s body. The 
sky was pink with sunset when at last 
the black-draped train steamed into the 
station. There was & procession in which 
soldiers and prominent citizens partici- 
pated. Then the speeches began. The 
gathering darkness was pierced by the 
yellow points of torches. But the plat- 
form, and the men who shouted and ges- 
tured in the glow of the torches, were 
dwarfed by the enormous arch of black, 
star-sprinkled sky and by the immense 
concourse of people, stretching) away in 
every street in orderly, silent masses. 

As she listened to the speeches of ex- 
travagant laudation, Minna wondered 
what Lincoln himself would have thought 

of it all. She knew that these frantic 
‘gulogies bore little relation to the com- 
ment on the president which had been 
current only a few months before—say in 
July, 1864; and she could not help sus- 
that they were almost as far as 

those bitter attacks from the actual truth. 
There were no references in these speech- 
es, for example, to his homeliness, to his 
story-telling, to his melancholy—every- 
thing about him was made heroic. Minna 
could see how, by the accident of his as- 
sassination—his matyrdom, as each one 


the orators called it—Lincoln was al-, 


ly losing all of the rich and unique 
human personality which had atracted her 
to him, and was becoming a legend, with- 
out flesh or blood or humanizing frailty. 


LE listened without seeming to 
W hear. He swayed a little as he stood, 
and Minna knew that he was very tired. 
The speeches were cut short by order of 
the officials in charge of the train, and 
the people began to move thru the pa- 
vilion to view the body of the president. 
Guards had been well posted, and the peo- 
ple flowed in steadily at one end of the 
pavilion, without crowding, walked thru, 
and passed out at the other end. Minna 
guided Whipple into a place in the inter- 
minable lines. As they approached the 
pavilion, Minna marveled at its richness— 
the heavy curtains of black velvet, looped 
and festooned with black rosettes to the 
shrouded pillars. A large golden eagie 
_with the national shield was mounted 
above the entrance. Then she was stand- 
ing where she could see the catafalque, a 
huge mass of black and silver on a raised 
dais. The people passed steadily on both 
sidés in an endless stream. Some paused 
fora moment; some broke into hysterical 
Weeping; but most walked by steadily, 
Staring with shocked faces. Minna found 
\a oe mounting the dais and passing be- 
the catafalque. Whipple gave the 
body lying theres one swift, indifferent 
» and turned away, but Minna paused 
for an instant. 


The body. was exposed as far down as 
the breast without covering. The face 
Was shrunken strangely, the eyes sunk 
deep in their sockets, the cheek bones 
very prominent. The mouth, which she 
_ had always seen represented in pictures 
as large and full, was only a thin line 
_ &cross the face. The color was that of 
besmeared ivory. 
ie The overwhelming impression that 
ua and mastered her to the verge of 
ria was the sense that this terrible 
face and Whipple’s were alike. 
 , She fought for self-control like a drown- 
ing man, forced back the scream of hor- 
for, led Whipple from the -tent. 
she thought she could not, could not, 
ear the slow minutes of the hours that 
se ed. But at last the people from 
dusky had all assembled at the steam- 
*r. And just at. midnight lines were cast 
and they steamed away from the pier. 
night was chill, and the people 
into the cabin for warmth, and 
4 SMpany as well—huddling together 
an scape in the obliviousness-of casual 
‘Contacts the terror which had touched 




















lt for Minna, no such escape was pos- 
. She found a bench on deck, out of 
md. And here, almost without apol- 
explaining that he had been up for 
iu nights, Whipple lay down to rest. 
_Not demur when she pillowed his 
her lap, apd covered Him with 





are taken. 





her heavy shawl. In a little time he was 
asleep. 


HE steamer pushéd smoothly thru a 

world of light. The great silver tar- 
get of the moon rode steadily thru a sky 
coldly blue and sprinkled with faint stars. 
Silver glowed over the placid water of the 
lake, silver and black enamels fused where 
the smoothness was broken by the steam- 
er’s passage. 

Moonlight touched the man’s face, quiet 
beneath Minna’s breast.- It looked in- 
credibly old. Her eyes misted—and now 
the face seemed sweet and formless as a 
babe’s. 

Her thought traveled ahead to Sandusky 
and the morrow; the arrival in morning 
sunshine, men working in gardens along 
the familiar street, birds in flowering ap- 
ple trees. Swift pictures fled before her. 
She saw herself standing beside- Whipple 
in their wedding clothes. She saw herself 
smoothing the cool pillows of their mar- 
riage bed. She saw the Whipple home 
made new and fine with her father’s mon- 
ey; Wayne’s father and mother, old, quer- 
wlous, to be cared for, Wayne an ambigu- 
ous shadow, to be cared for, too. With 
intolerable vividness she saw her own 
face in middle life. S taesty 

She had triumphed. She would marry 
Wayne Whipple, hold first place among 
the women of the town. Never again 
would anyone treat her as an inferior, 
one to be despised. The stockade was 
down. She had triumphed. 

She looked down at the still face, her 
eyes undimmed. This was her man, she 
knew with terrible clearness. This was 
her man. Often she must watch his 
sleep as now. He was weak, broken, al- 
ways to be guarded, helped. But he was 
hers. 

Then she touched his hair, and smiled. 
She had strength enough. She was not 
afraid of life. 

She looked out steadily across the pas- 
sionless splendor of space. Immeasuruably 
distant, the east was touched with the 
opal light of dawn. 

She bent her head, and for the first 
time kissed his lips. 

(The End) 





SWEET CLOVER PASTURE SAFER 
THAN HAY 


Sweet clover should be used as a green 
pasture crop and as a soil builder rather 
than for the production of hay or silage, 
according to Dr. A. J. Durant, veterina- 
rian at the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture. ; 

Recent investigations indicate that poi- 
soning from sweet clover occurs only in 
cattle where they are fed sweet clover as 
hay or silage, and that the disease does 
not occur when cattle are pastured on 
sweet clover. The disease was first rec- 
ognized in 1922, in North Dakota. So far 
as sweet clover poisoning is concerned, it 
is apparently a disease of cattle only, al- 
tho sheep may sometimes be affected. 

Young stock under ‘three years of age 
are most likely to be attacked, altho older 
stock are not entirely free from danger. 
Ranging yearlings and very young nursing 
calves may also be affected with the dis- 
ease, the latter presumably thru the milk. 

Symptoms include a stiff, jerky gait, 
with possible lameness in one or more 
limbs and perhaps swellings over the 
back, neck and other parts of the body. 
The lameness and swelling may be mis- 
taken for blackleg. Usually no fever is 
present. The swellings are due to bleed- 
ing underneath the skin, and are com- 
posed entirely of blood. Bloody froth may 
issue from the nose. Heart beats may in- 
crease from two to four times the normal 
number, due to loss of blood. Death usu- 
ally occurs very rapidly after the swell- 
ings appear unless preventive measures 
Failure of the blood to clot 
seems to be the most consistent and im- 
portant factor in this disease, and cattle 
bleed to death internally and from sur- 
gical operations, such-as dehorning and 
castration. 

Treatment includes immediate removal 
of the cattle from the clover hay or silage. 
A blood transfusion from a healthy cow 
should be made at once by a qualified 
veterinarian. This is the only treatment 
of any service in treating affected ani- 
mals. The process includes the slow in- 
jection of two or three pints of the healthy 
defibrinated blood into the veins of the 
affected animal. 

Sweet clover pastures appear to be 
quite safe so far as losses from bleeding 
are concerned, according to the North Da- 
kota experiments. In view of the fact 
that the appearance of the sweet clover 
hay or silage is not always an index to 
whether or not it is poisonous, it would 
seem best never to attempt to cure clover 
as hay or to use it for cattle feeding, and 
farmers should use sweet clover only as a 
soil builder and as a green pasture crop. 





USE CARE IN PRUNING 


Many of our shade and fruit trees are 
being permanently injured by promiscu- 
ous pruning, which in reality is not prun- 
ing but tree butchering, according to the 
Iowa Horticultural Society. The worst 
offense is generally the leaving of tong 


~ stubs which never heal over but cause rot 


to enter the trees. In order to prune cor- 
rectly, all cuts should be made as close 
as possible, and parallel with the main 
branch. When trees are headed back, 
the top should be cut just above a branch, 
so that nature will help in healing the 
sore, 


Cc Ss 
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CCORDING to U.S. D. A. Bulletin No. 1348 

two items, power and labor, make up 60 per 

cent of the cost of producing farm crops. These 

two big items of cost, which are almost wholly 

within your control, can be cut to the bone with a 
Case Tractor. 


Case tractors are built to outwork and outlast 
all others, and to give the lowest cost per year of 
service. A better engine, a highly developed fuel 
system anda transmission of steel cut gears on 


Established 

1842 roller bearings are responsible for the remarkable 
The Sign of economy of these tractors. 

cuneaae The reputation of Case tractors is backed by 86 
NaS years of success in building power farming ma- 
Shemtene chinery of outstanding quality and service to the 
pone ot user. All the benefits of this experience—power, 
Hay Balers economy, durability, a wide range of usefulness 
eee and more profit in farm work are yours when you 
eerie: farm with a Case tractor. Mail the coupon today. 

Grand Detour 
Plows and J. 1. CaseThreshing Machine Co., Inc. 


Tillage Tools Dept E-26 Racine Wisconsin 


NOTICE—Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made bythe J. 1..Case Plow Works Co. 


am CASE. 


One or more of these highly valuable 
books may be obtained by return- 
ing this cou , or writing. If 
record book is wanted please in- 
dicate.make, size and age of tractor 
owned. 


O Modern Tractor Farming. 
O Better Farming with Better Tractors. 
“{1 Tractor Owner’s Record Book. 
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‘Addeene 
successful years 


§ 0) of building 


the finest threshing machinery 
produced the Finest, Fastest, 
Cleanest Thresher. 









grower of grain and every 
thresherman. We will glad- 
ly send it to anyone interested. 


NICHOLS-& SHEPARD 


THE NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY 296 Marshall St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the book: ““The Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresher. 














Name R. F. D. 
City Strate. 
My tractor is a_....-..-.- size .-«~--make 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to dq in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 106 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages of 
city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper 
are decidedly below the general price 
level. In most cases the failure of these 
commodities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher’s index number ...... | 149| 106 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 171 115 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 170 120 
Canners and cutters ........ 182 13 
PT, no 3a sna hn hele tein ern-ee 193. 133 
HOGS—At Chicago 
BEORVG. RODS -.vccvcocpsonseves 124 100 
Tdwht NOS ...ccccescrccccccs 125. 97 
PD SG. when goes nib wees sasbaes 119 88 
TN SS eee ee ee 107 96 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
ROR ai a ee Se eee 





WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool, at Boston 174 128 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 166 156 











GRAIN 

At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... 157 147 
Oats, No. 2 white............ 145 144 
Wheat, NO. 2 red... 2. cc ous 177 156 
Wheat, No. 1 northern...... 137 117 

On lowa Farms— 
2 Re ere er 159 148 
RS a ay yee eee 137 145 





MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 193 163 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 164 104 























Bran, at Kansas City ....... 156 130 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... 163, 138 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... aa 90 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 168 142 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 153 101 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 195 67 


Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 62 73 
Cotton, at New York 
Eggs, at Chicago 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 























BENS G orc coks bees a tespayess 112 99 
SEA. Sco end sah eee Capa 111 84 
SENS cucu baisccachsdansose 134 75 
ee SEE EE ER EEE CEC RT 126 80 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— 
errr ssnih's Gertn'n-s pm 152 142 
September ..cccccvcecseees 150 135 
Oats— 
OS ers Shaded cocnewees 120 126 
Septermber .....cccccccenss 110 108 
Wheat— 
duly ...... Siagoeertene st a 
September .....cccccvcsess 143 121 
DEF occ ccccccccccccevucces. 117 100 
September .....cccecsevees 115 101 
Sides— - . 
soayues Siwk rs cons snees T10) 89 
Sep P< cs a aol ap evil ae 114 92 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 80 83 
(Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 117 89 
Copper, at New York........ l 86 109 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 146 97 


Lumber— 
— fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ington 








Dick cb emwentn Ss 174 91 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
Ix8 No. 2 com. brds... 167 98 
Yellow Pine neue? 

Ix6 and 2 B (finish)... 176 88 
8 EE I See ee 139 96 
FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, 

outside of New York, 

month of March.......... 231 101 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

at New York ......c.s00¢ ner 122 113 
Industrial stocks ............ 302 133 
Railroad stocks ............- 135 112 
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RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per. cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 

workman is now oat 

ut 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 

with 27 cents in 1914; or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands im Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 








wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.37 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.29 for heavy hogs next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 14, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 90 per cent, grain 101 per 
eent, livestock 90 per cent, lumber 83 
per cent, ore 59 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 103 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent’and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
44144c, week before 43%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 22%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 28c, week before 
26%c; ducks, last week 24c, week before 
28c; fat hens, last week 26%c, week be- 
fore 28%6c. : 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 
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The Week's Markets 
CATTLE 
ey 
- @) 
2 n 
ei 2] g 
plata 
ra: 
fo} oO ie 
Med. and Res wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) | 
hoice and prime— | 
ee ee ee 13.62/14.42/13.62 
Week before .......... 13.70) 14.30/13.75 
Good— | 
pT) eee 12.88)13.58|12.88 
Week before .......... 12.92)13.45)12.75 
Medium— . 
RE WOO oon dcc-cccnie 11.50) 12.32/11.75 
Week before .......... 11.50/11.92/11.55 
Common— | 
LBS WOE 2k. ccccece. 9.38/10.32/10.00 
Week before .......... §.38/10.18| 9.62 
ht weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
ERGL WEG 660000000 13.58) 14.42/13.50 
Week before .......... 13.50|14.38}13.50 
Medium and good— ’ 
eer rere 11.82/12.75|12.00 
"Week before ........-- 11.75)12.55/11.88 
Common— 
pO Re ee a 9.38}10.32/10.00 
Week before .......... 9.38/10.18) 9.62 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
EASE WEG ecccctocevcs 11.75/12.50)21.75 
Week before ‘:......... 11.75 /12.38/11.75 
Cows— 
Last week ............ 10.75/11.25/10.50 
Week before .......... 10.75/10.88/10.50 
Bulls— 
eT | aS ee 9.25) 9.75] 9.12 
Week before .......... 8.95) 9.75) 8.88 
Canners and cutters— 
rea 4.62) 6.75) 6.12 
Week before .......... 6.62) 7.00) 6.00 
Stockers and feeders— 
Tatts WOE. 93s o50:63 acct 12.00/12.12/11.62 
Week before .......... 12.00/12.12)}11.62 
Cows and heifers— 
Sant WOME. ss akon sees 8.75) 8.50] 9.12 
Week before .......... 8.75) 8.38) 8.75 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
DES NE 505d a6 0S0e 9.75/10.08| 9.75 
Week -before .......... 9.02} 9.70| 9.06 
Medium (200-250 lbs.)— 
Se OR 6s) vc 6 vig bs '0' e 10.12}10.30) 9.95 
Week before .......... 9.22] 9.92] 9.30 
Light (150-200 lbs.)— 
TMst Week. <2 ccsccce 10.08) 10.18/10.00 
__.Week before .......... 9.45) 9.58) 9.30 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
EMSt WOK ....cccccvese 9.45) 9.58! 9.30 
Week before ....... ---| 8.68] 9.25) 8.80 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— : 
WOE cc cccesceces 8.70} 8.62) 8.25 
Week before .......... 8.12} 8.62! 7.62 
Pigs (130 lbs. down) 
WOOGIE. vin cc ces se velences 8.87} 8.18 
WGK DOTOTE: oo o's caivcclec veg 8.62} 7.75 
Stock pigs— 
pr Se, eee ee pees 3. 8.18 
Week before .......... (fee 7.38 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
medium to prime— 
BU WOOK Gi iciN oe sxe 15.38/16.30/17.20 
Week before .......... 16.62|17.45/16.50 
bs, culls and common 
Last week ..........-. 2.75/13.25/14.00 
Week before .......... 4.15/14.75/13.25 
Spring lambs, medium to 4 
choice— 
EMBO WRC. ook ck vee 17.00 17.50 
ot oS ae PTS Saree Aap 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to_ prime— ’ 
RMGt WOOK. . 5 6s. Cubs vs 12.38/13.25/13.75 
Week before .......... 3.12/14.82/13.12 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
BMRe WOOK ~~ icecescns 8. 8.83) 9.00 
Week before .......... 8.88/10.58| 8.75 








—_— 

NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes liv. are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 










































































































































































UAT Livestock Receipts and Pric 
2 Hog prices are 83 per cent of the 
oD fi year average, as contrasted with 119 br 
pn ° cent for fat cattle, 97 per cent for sheep. 
= 3 wo and 111 per cent for lambs. 
3} 2138 The following table gives data ag 
i=] = s percentage of ten-year average for Te. 
Ol 3) ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
Ghee cauer Na + week by week for the past eight f 
” recapeticoa 9 49.00 Each week is compared with the ten- 
Week Sipe agi ee meme mew eleeeseieoeee 18.50 average of the corresponding week, thus 4 é 
Timbthy, No. 1— sdigies ant ah ig eliminating all seasonal bias. 
Last week RE ry ape = 18.50 *HOGS 
ee PESO a Cc chn cher voetiee 18.50 — 
Alfalfa, choice— Bee 
BE WORK ccs 0cs sie 24.00/32.50 3 | RSES 
Week before .......... 23.00/28.75 a,| ow ’ 
Alfalfa, Ne. 1— Bal BETS 
OSE WEEK 62s. capes 22.00/28.00 sa\ cu} 2 we 
Week before ..... woes |21.50/26.00 os | oo} 08 Me 
Alfalfa, standard— ta} o8| St r 
Last Week .....eecceee 20.00 25.00 O | Rol 08 
Week before ..........|19.00/24.00) March 2 to 8 117| 135g! 
Alfalfa, No. 2— { March 9 to 15 111} 115) gg: 
BASE MOCK. i caddss cee 15.00|21.50 March 16 to 22 112) 132) ¢& tor 
Week before ......++- 14.50) 20.75 March 23 to 29 . 105} 110) ¢& 
Oat straw— : March 30 to April 5 120; 122] gg 
EMSt WEEK 2. cecccvcccs 7.50| 6.25/10.75 | April 6 to 12. 81) 83) 1m 
eek before ......... 7.50] 6.25110.75- | April 13 to 19 . #5 85 92] 7% 
PLDT 20 BITEG wos oo. 00s tise 84) 101; gy” For 
GRAIN —= 4 “op 
March. .2°t0 $ . 0.0.3.5 79 | sellin 
BY 2 March 9 to 15 .......... 83 ‘ ® +f hecat 
Fs S March 16 to 22 .......... 80} 7 ne Met om 
° n = Marelk-23 ta 'O? «. ese cer 84! gg ao 
to a ° 's lig 
Z 3 Ss March 30 to April 5 ..... 83 84 
§ 5 yee 9 So 118 you 2 
a} rt a Pril 6 to 12 2 veccccceccs 78/84) tig “nde 
S E a o ADETE 1S 6019" 0 ooo picid res ~ 90) 851 agg pace! 
13) x Q Aer BY 10-86 occ c ea 90} 90} 19 og 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....(1.11%/1.05 [1.05% _. _ 
Week before 1.11% |1.0114]1.0214) 1 ee 2 Sk Sa eae 99 73] 9 ( 
Corn, No. 3Y— DemeCh: ~ 9) WO Me cc eaite cee 97; 80} gg 
Last week ..../1.0914/1.04%4/1.0414/1.01% | March 16 to 22 .......... 95; 73]. 99 Sales 
Week before ../1.10 [1.01 /[1.0136/1.01 Mareh 3 te. 29 >... ccccccs 121) 109) gg Sa ¢ 
Corn, No. 4Y— March 30 to April 5 ..... 121 92) gy She 
Last week ....|1.0716]1.03 1.03%] .99 April 6 to 12 ............ 98) 77) 8 
Week before ../1.05%4| .99 -99%4| .98% April 13 to 19 .........005 92 70; 
Oats— * e | ie i | cats April 20 to 26 ....... >» .--| 107; 91) 
ast wee BOTS ee, . é 6344 
Week before ..| .68%| .63 | .65%4| .62% LAMBS 
Barley— March 2 to 99| 73) 10 
Last week ..../1.09 [1.05 [1.05 March 9 to 97) 80}. 104 
Week before ..|1.02 | .95 | .96 March 16 to 95) 73) 108 
Rye— March 23 to 29 121; 109) im 
Last week ....{1.38 [1.27 [1.26 March 30 to April 5 121; 92) M8 
Week before ../1.33%4|1.22 [1.21% April 6 to 12. 98} 77] 109 
Wheat, No. 2 hard April 13 to 19 . 92} 70) 18 
Last week ..../1.6514|1.62 [1.66 /1.48% | April 20 to 26 107] 91) iH 
Week before 1.61%4]1.59 |1.63 [1.45% *Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
FEEDS *Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
> n * 
ee — n 
2 oO} 3 2 ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
~ ote ts 3 No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
g § @ Ss § week for 85%c, week before 84%c. : 
os & S n ~ 
si 8151616 OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
—- | | : Quarter. blood vou at | ge vere is ag 
Last week. ...|37.25|34.75/34.75138.00 eee eee coe es ICAO 206: 
pes | home grown clover seed at Toledo: $17.8, 
PR ese: before . ./36.25/33.75|33.25 nT and cotton, at New York 21.6c. lowa ele 
ee _.. .187.25138. 7a l40100' vator shelled corn prices are about 
Hast, Geek: < RUSE RR ASR TeesI0g) | Tor ‘Now'd shelled and Ste for No. 4 
Hominy feed— iow shelled, oats 57c, wheat $1.45. : 
Last week..../40.50).....}..... 39.06 a 
Week before. .|39.00).....)..... 33.00! Five million trees are cut annually for Mm 
— — telegraph and telephone poles. a 
Last week..../51.75)..... 49.75 A 
Week before. .|52.50|..... 49.75 a 
Cottonseed (41 ot 
per cent)— * a 
Last week..../58.00 a 
Week before. ./56.00 if 
Tankage i 
Last week.. ..-|65.00].....170.00/70.00 
Week before - |/60.00}..... 65.00/65.00 | 
Gluten— . 2 | 
Se, OI SSE See es eee 38.70 
Week before..|.....|.....|..... . 138.76 : 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
aH other points, car lots. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 






































1928 | 1927] 1926 | 1925 
April 20. ...... 2 .| 10.05| 10.45| 12.65! 12.05 
re ae 10.05] 10.45} 12.60) 11.95 
pS - eee 9.95| 10.30) 12.45] 11.80 
pi Serene 10.10} 10.20) 12.40] 11.70 
Pe ie | ae eae 10.20/ 10.10} 12.55) 11.50 
AE Rs en ta 10.20] 10.25} 12.70] 11.35 
CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 

1928 | 1927] 1926 | 1925 

1.08%4| .74%| .75 [1.12% 
.-}1.08%4| .7416| .75%|1.12% 
-|1.09%%4/ .85 | .7414'1.12% 

1.10%), .75 | .73%6/1.11 
1.12 | .7414| .7336|1.095¢ 
1.0944| .74%4| .7314|1.095¢ 














EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the third week ir 
April were 6,593,000 pounds, as compared 
with 8,935,000 pounds for the week before 
and 17,991,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork for the_ third 
week in April were 2,877,000 pounds, as 
compared with 3,125,000 pounds the week 
before and 3,547,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat for the third week in 
April were 2,941,000 bushels, as compared 
with 2,763,000 bushels the week before 
and 3,340,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the third week 
in April were 686,000 bushels, as compared 
with 661,000 bushels for the week before 
and 9,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats for the third week 
in April were 171,000 bushels, as compared 
with 81,000 bushels for the week before 
and 235,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

meg 3 ie es week $13.40, week be- 
fore $12.86. Chicago—Last week $12.20, 
week before $11.80. 





returns. 





Want-Ad 


the Time 


»»» your old mower... the - 
corn planter you expect to 
replace this spring . . . those 
hatehing eggs ... the few 
extra bushels of seed corn 
. +» @ COW OF an extra work 


Many people among our 
118,000 readers will gladly 
buy them at your own price. 
You can reach these buyers 
quickly and easily at the very 4 
low cost of 8 cents a word; {ft 4 
minimum charge $1.60. # 
if you want to buy anything 
for your farm or home use a 
want ad. it will bring quick 


Others Get Results; 
You Can Too! 


Advertising Department | § | 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Use a Wallaces’ Farmer 





By 


by 











Senne conine  sgaipamees 








CES’ FARMER, May }, 

















STALKED HI-BRED 










Joshaway Crabapple says: 


“A little paint improves an old chicken 
coop, but not an old chicken.” 










H 









“IN CHOOSING TO RUN, HE GETS A 
DESERVING BOOST FROM 
THE FARM” 







used to pull in with a troop of horse- 
drawn outfits. Gone are those days, but 
we know one sure thing, elephants still 
have a terrible thirst. All right, Josh- 
away awaits. 


it 


Insure BEFORE 
it Happens! 


Driving to town... train hit his truck... 
2dead. INSTANTLY! - Without warning. 

Next time it may be YOU. The accident 
may be unavoidable but you CAN avoid 
the risk of serious losses. Just mail the 
coupon! 

What is more tragic than a farmer who 
delays insuring until it is too late? Just 






















THEY’RE COMING! 

‘Thanks, folks, for the assistance to the 
Prairie Fairy Tale contest. Stil time, and 
Joshaway has two prizes now, and the 
contest will close when summer begins, 
so figure it out. ‘By that time, if F. O. 
Nelson is correct, some of the boys—and 
girls, too—will be back to normal. Nelson 
says the reason for the slowness in the 





Yield Test Trophy Winner 
tow 1 925e—-1926—1927 


$6.50 a Bushel 


For our stiff-stalked two-eared spe- 
cial. This is a wonderful yielder and 
an unusually stiff stalk. We are 


































— j it cheaper than our other corn 
ig Pee it takes a little longer to husk start was due, not to virtue, but because yl ee << wig eT couple 
ile 3 Bed Benount of is. an teak alee’ — there’s a political campaign on, and it’s which may total hundreds of dollars, _ 
iis . & ‘is Oot aaa corn, but it will give using the entire supply of liars to support re Don’t get caughtin an injury 
lis af far bigger yield than show corn the various aspirants for honors. But Pas aap ——— Raddent Ca a oy 
Ug | under most conditions. Our seed ger- we have a real one for next week. Watch eet = Bay A a wD. 
im | | minates 98 p oo pager is gr aoiraaen this column for particulars. danenere. ° 

19 | free from disease. is corn matures 







much better than Reid Yellow Dent. WE HOPE so 


For prompt action, phone me at 


te a day protects you 


















































77 es 1024. “One seat, well forward, in the center, A Woodmen Accident policy costs little---does 
rh rim J. J. NEWLIN downstairs, for tonight’s performance. jae gg Fa AE r, hospital and 
9% ‘$ales Manager Hi-Bred Corn Company Have you got it?” _ ity of mind, Remember, 

88 _ {The man who grows the corn) “Can you play a piano?” pang TRY injured AGENTS 

a GRIMES, OWA ner YOUR year. Better be pre- [Nomen ower fi 
HH Nine Miles N. W. Des Moines, on lowa AND GOOD RIDDANCE ~ sd. Get full details today. |for good terri- 
% wes or Shame This title wins the money in the April Pat’s job was to guard the entrance ky. Fllout the coupon and fortes,” 
ies to a road which led to an old and unsafe mailit right away---NOW! ee 





















title contest. It came from Mrs. W. A. 


i= brid | 
TH F E D G rh) q Ry Neel, Gilmore City, Iowa. Second money ge ge. A large car — along. & i 
104 ; was placed by the judges on the title sub- ‘“What’s the matter?’ demanded the Oo nen 4 
108, ; mitted by Carl Wright, Storm Lake, Iowa, | Griver, as Pat recognized him as his | 
it which read : “He didn’t mind a little dirt, | Jndlord. — # 9 
48 but he wanted no litter in his bed.” Third | | — it’s yerself, yer honor,” he said Ctt ent ) 
prize goes to Geo. Wray, Pickering, Mo. a : 
i zz “ George made it snappy and to the point Yes, it is.” : 
> ' D when he said: ‘“He moved before she got % Bridge goo Erman ae aig oor are to ’ | 
i ‘BI k’ Yellow ent | the back rent.” There has to be an hon- | S€@ that no traffic goes thru, but seein’ . 
& ac Ss orable mention, too. Esther Habeger, | it’s yerself, ’tis a pleasure—go ahead, ° 
d. : AIN comes thru with high yield records, | west Bend, Iowa, takes it on: “His rest- | Sir” of Lincoln. Nebr. 
not only in the state und county tests ‘ A ee = . 
ing place will be well marked. That’s 
but on individual farms. This clearly proves that a ee ce te cesesenseecesecceesesee: 
Black's Yellow Dees oases Speaent bas Whe Sener that—and how. Fortune Teller, to young lady client: 7 } 
st ot of careful breeding and selection. e Now, title experts, think hard and no= “You are soon going on a long trip.” WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. c 
i Se rene onion lot of po ny ole tice the small boy at work. Some of you Young Lady: “Will _I have to walk PH race ms r. Re An oie . 
" qatly: the best we have ever had: strong vitality and | big boys can remember, we suspect, the | back?” ; ae detalie of 70 : 
; | ace oe es e pon ——e than | day you carried water, too, and how hard —_— = a . ; 
’ Reid's Dent. Growing Black’s Yellow Dent means | that bozo looked who stood by with the Teacher: ‘It gives me great pleasure ° : 
{ : - 
oe EEE writen card today tor tree descrintive elusive coupons in his hand that said, | to give you 85 on your examination.” » 
8, ; ¢reular and reduced prices. Also Manchu Soy Beans “Admit One to the Wor-rld’s Gr-reatest Jimmy: ‘Why not make it 100 and give e { 
. for sale. CLYDE BLACK, DALLAS GENTER, DALLAS COUNTY, IOWA | Show.’ ‘You see, the circuses are on the | yourself a real thrill?” a 
: road, and so we know spring has come. : —_——_ ” 
+ @ SEED CORN bree ke Jaslin's | Ere long you boys will be up at four a. m. “How do you play hookey from the cor- : 
Yellow Dent, matures 110 days, also Joslin’s 9 | and down watching the animals being un- | respondence school?” ° ; 
| 100 day Yellow Dent, and Silver King (white) | loaded. Some different than when they “IT send them an empty envelope.” ° t 
; ' 
or Matures 100 to 110 days. They give high yields i 






















» td will mature best qualit} corn. The result of my 
| Myears selecting and breeding, makes them best 
en le varieties, now successfully grown in 
evérycounty in Iowa. The corn you should plant, 
disease free, early picked tests 95 to 97%, 15 days ap- 
bag test, satisfaction guaranteed or money refun- 
shelled and_ proper!: 25 bushel, bags free. 
Route No. 3 


' SQUARE OFAC, SEEC D FARM 
Ground Limestone 
- For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE Sample 
 DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
907 W. Wacker Brive, Chicago, Illinois 
Plant: Buffalo, Iowa 


CLOVE 


by, buying from us. Biggest hergains now. 
advancing. derful value in hi; 
Also Sweet sike, 













104 CLARINDA, IOWA 








co, 
Big yielding varieties, early 


) SEED CORN field selected, hung in warm 


Dlace, tested. Charles Roth, Jesup, Lowa. 








Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and t without ice. 
Costs nothing to be lasts a life- 





4 
spacial cnkerasiee’ Sally and aaiaae 
1 excavation, asl an uilc! 
x installed. Costs less th “a season's ice 





602 N. 7th dfs, 


DON’T INVEST 

































Do your buying from firms advertis- 

| gin Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
} und In Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
want to buy now, just let us know 

"you want and we will be glad to | 
you names of reliable firms from 
you can make the purchase. 








1B: 


Alfalfa, 
‘arm seeds. Our pri 
poe aan peed 
DB 














All answers must be in by’ May 22. 
of June 1. 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the bést, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
The winners will be announced in our issue 
No limit to the number of titles one person can send. Write answers 
on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 

duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize. 


In case of a tie, 





































more if ed with, our quality, made from the purest ents. 
eat to: the * Mot- It is not cheap paint and will give you the 
OF can 'be  joft in chassis. Som: a in covering capacity and weather re- 
as 5 4 ce. 
was, 85:10) Tax, $9.76, "Sold Now is the time to potas your porches, 
: screens, barns, implements, etc. 
MFG.CO., | STRATTON, NEB. We have @ speulal putas 



































































's 
The Huber Super Four Tractor 
supplies the kind of power your 
farm requires. Ideal for all belt 
and draw bar work. Made in 
three sizes—a size for your 
needs. Send for your copy of the 
Huber “Super Four” Catalog. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
Dept.12 MARION, OHIO 


































wars tw tm Ot 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE HUBER MFG. CO., Marion, Ohio 
Please send ‘me your 1928 
CATALOG 





Name 
Address 
Town 
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“UNION BEST” Paint is of the Bighest 






for every purpose. 
Write for color card aad prices. 


FARMERS UNION SERVICE ASS’N. 
300 S. W. Ninth Street DES MOINES, IOWA 

































ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 
Acme Hay & Mill Feed Go., Sioux City, lewa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, 
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<_Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish through these columns. 





RATE 8c PER WORD 


tisement and each initial or full 





of the 
Sumber te counted as ove 
We charge fer o minkuam of Gnunty weeds. mast 
or '. 
ders, 
jot later than 
your 


([SreeLEatnna ae 


THE NAME AND ADD ~~ < = 
are counted as 7 ed 














SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


a 
HATCHING EGGS 





MISCELLANEOUS 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


LEGHORNS = =o 





























No. Words No. Insertions 
2 3 4 

Be Wavavtess sea caom $1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
Bh | oc vecccnscoccecey 1.68 | 398 | BOS 6.72 
_ ee ecocccccce| Bete | BOS | GSS f 7.08 
hy ordacaas Nani eeeeee| 1.34 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
De vacdomcccccsescct BOB 1 SOT EB ETS 
Bn cwwcccccsccoee} 200 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
_ Sees ccccccccce| 2:08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
27 2 paipiniewial bre --| 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
DD dues spegebad ube 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
 _ SS ....-} 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 


type or vrint your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

stati broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, hicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
PEDIGREED German Shepherd (Police) 
puppies; beautiful grays; sire amd dam 
excellent farm workers; at _ farmers’ 
prices. Frank Lisa, Cainsville, Mo. 
REG. Brown Swiss males and white 
Seoteh Collie and English Shepherd 
pups for sale. Anton J. Schmitt, Ft. At- 
kinson, Iowa. 
PUREBRED German Police puppies, wolt 
gray, fine stock and watch dogs, heel- 
ers, best of breeding. Harold Roe, Belle- 
vue, Lowa. 


























FOXES 
RED fox pups wanted. Before selling 
elsewhere, write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 
field, Minn. Want also raccoons and 
minks. ‘‘Pankratz Pays Most.” 


WANTED—AII kinds red foxes, young and 








old. Pay good price and express or will 
call if near enough. Iverson Fur Farm, 
Rake, Iowa. 





WANTED—Red fox cubs, any number. 
State prices. Shipping instructions fur- 
nished. We pay spot cash, express. Leon- 
ard Erdahl, Frost, Minn. 
WANTED—Red fox cubs of reasonable 
size. Alex Woolstencroft, Sibley, Lowa. 


FARM LANDS 


ARIZONA 


IRRIGATED lands in the famous Roose- 
velt irrigation district. Green pastures 
year around; six to seven cuttings of al- 
falfa; grows the world famous grape fruit 
and oranges. We own 3,700 acres choice 
lands in the district, and offer for sale 
$50 to $150 per acre; rt cash and easy 
terms. Address, Salt River Valley Lands, 
Inc., 402 Luhrs Bide., Phoenix, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THE San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farmine is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs ard poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—“The “free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

CANADA 


640-ACRE dairy and stock farm; new 

buildings; barn with 60 stanchions; 100 
acres in alfalfa; 50 Holstein cows, one 
herd bull, T. B. tested; 50 miles from 
Winniveg; $40 per acre, including cattle; 
easy terms. Manitoba Dairy Farms, Ltd., 
Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


1OWA 


SIXTY acres near lowa State College; all 
ideal home; must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Owner, E. Strausbaugh, Ames, Ia. 
































NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
rices and terms; also land in Minnesota, 
orth Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 





Oregon. Free literature. . Byerly, 
34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

HELP WANTED 





AGENTS 


CAN you sell house paint at $1.98 per 

gallon amd barn paint at $1.30? » Lowest 
prices in America. Beat all competition, 
dealers and mail order houses. Money- 

ck guarantee to every customer. Ex- 
perience unnecessary; no delivering or 
collecting. Just talk to property owners 
about these low prices. $50 to $100 weekly 
easily made. Check mailed you each Fri- 
day. Write at once for free sales outfit, 
with complete information. Farm and 
Home Paint Co., Desk 103, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


SALESMEN WANTED 

OPPORTUNITY for salesmen to sell May- 

tag washers in eastern Iowa. We train 
you. J. A. Handel, Supervisor, 2225 lowa 
Street, Davenport, Iowa. 
OPPORTUNITY to make big money for 

ten weeks fast selling season—nation’s 
most popular fly killer. See “Fly-Kil’’ ad, 
page 725 of this issue. Willhelm Oil Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 




















FOR SALH—De Laval milking machine; 
two units, in a one shape. Reason for 
selling, cutting down my herd. Box 10, 
care Wallaces’ Farmer. 
VEGA cream separators, $22.50 and up; 
fully guaranteed. Send for descriptive 
matter or ask dealer. Vega Separator 
Corp., Chicago, x 
FEED GRINDERS 











WRITE for circular illustrating our big 

capacity cylinder feed grinders. No 
burrs. Built in two sizes. Capacity per 
hour, small size 30 bu. ear corn, 150 
shelled. Price $37.50. Large size, 100 bu. 
ear corn, 400 shelled, $85.00. Miller Mfg. 


Co., Stratton, Neb. 
HOG WATERERS 
AUTOMATIC waterers made of copper 
steel, % inch thick; price, $12.50 and up. 
Write to Peter Frederiksen, Audubon, Ia. 
Pe nes MACHINERY 
MANURE spreaders and packers direct 
from factory to farmer. Write for prices 
to Box 287, Liberty, Ind. 
MOTORCYCLES 
MOTORCYCLE bargains; used, rebuilt, 
guaranteed; shipped on approval; terms. 
Catalog free. Clymer, Denver, Colo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and _ trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
































BERKSHIRE boars and gilts, September 

farrow, weight 225-$35.00. Weanling 
pigs, young show herds. Cholera immune. 
Guaranteed to please. H. Nickel & 
Sons, Arenzville, Hi. 


BROWN SWISS 
PUREBRED accredited herd. 
cow eight years old. 
old heifers will freshen this fall, bred to 
my first prize two year old bull at Water- 
loo Dairy Congress. Also bull calves up 
to six months old. H. A. Mabon, Ran- 
dalia, Iowa. 








One fresh 





FEEDERS 
STOCKERS and feeders; Hereford steer 
calves, yearlings, two-year-olds; sorted 
in even sizes; most all dehorned; some 
T. B. tested cows, heifer calves and year- 
lings; also one good Hereford bull, one 
years old. V. W. Channell, Douds, Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 


CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
I CAN furnish choice high grade Holstein 
cows and heifers in carload lots or less, 
at reasonable prices, from T. B. tested 
county. Floyd A. Miller, Dodge Center, 
Minnesota. 














Two three year | 


ANCONAS 





SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 
direct from Sheppard’s pens, $11 per 
100, $56 per 500, $95 per 1,000. Mark Shaw, 


Kellogg, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 


LARGE Tom Barron Single Comb White 

Leghorns, hens 5%, cockerels 6% Ibs. 
Direct Pennsylvania stock, 300-egg strain, 
guaranteed. Eggs and chicks circular. 
Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


IOWA certified, Aristocrat Barred Rocks, 

combining production and beauty; high- 
est (official) production Barred Rocks, 
Towa, 1927; records to 278; sweepstakes 
hen, production class, over all heavy 
breeds, Iowa State Fair, 1927. Every layer 
trap-nested. Chicks and eggs. Circular. 
Mrs. E. L. Ruring, Gowrie, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


CHICKS—Finest fast-growing, extra qual- 

ity Rhode Island Red chicks, backed by 
15 years of specializing in, Reds of superior 
stock. From finest prize winning flocks 
in Iowa. Inspected and accredited, plus 
years of careful record work to prove out 
every flock. Big, fast growers and extra 
heavy producers. Write, Redbird Hatch- 
ay; 3711 S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, 
owa. 























JERSEYS 
JERSEYS for sale; 150 head of cows and 
heifers. If you have some extra pasture, 
buy some of these good Jersey heifers; 
they will make more money than stock 
cattle and cost less. Boyd Berdo, Wash- 














ington, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
EDUCATIONAL 

MEN and women 18-40 learn to fly by 

flying and complete ground work. 
Write for “Air Facts,” explains easy 
terms and employment. Commercial A, 
Co., 329-B E. Pershing, Chicago, Ii. 


HATCHING EGGS 








BRAHMAS 
IPURBBRED Light Brahma hatching eggs, 
healthy, $1.25-15; $3.75-50; $7.00-100; 
postpaid. Guaranteed fertility. Chas. H. 


Nickel, Arenzville, Il. 
BLUE Ribbon Felch strain Light Brahma 
hatching eggs, $5, 100, shipped; at farm, 
$4, 190. Mrs. H. A. Tonn, Oelwein, Iowa. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
JERSEY Black Giant eggs from winners; 
15 for $2; 50, $5. Write for particulars. 
Mrs. W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 




















READER’S ORDER 


Gentlemen: 


times in your paper. I 





WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav: 
eliy; o town; _ roads, good 
schools, in the heart the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. rite for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
umber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
‘Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS 








to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing.........................WoOrds, to run 


FOR ADVERTISING * 


e 


enclose a remittance Of §$.............cc.csc00- 





Address 








Write your ad here: 





Ho YOU want a new farm home in the 

fertile Mland empire of eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho? Splendid 
crops and prices, 1925, 1926, 1927; excel- 
lent prospects for 1928. Adapted to wheat, 
fruit, livestock dairying, diversified farm- 
ing. Irrigated and non-irrigated lands. 
Five transcontinental railroads; ready 
markets; four distinct seasons; pl 
summers and mild winters; alk 

ar aggre lak 








> 














selling my eggs. It pays to run an 





(Minimum charge, $1.60 ) 


Sells Her Hatching Eggs 


Mrs. Theodore Hewlett, of Rolfe, Iowa, says: 





“T’m having fine Iuck 
ad in Wallaces’ Farmer.” 











BUY your chicks from a breeder that hg 
his flock of Tom Barron Single : 
White Leghorns headed by pedigree and 
imported males; records, 255 to 301 : 
Write for free catalog and ba 
Erhardt Leghorn Farm, Route 2, Elgin, | 
Iowa. ; 
HOLLYWOOD White Leghorns, blue ap 
bon strain, large graded eggs from 
loppy combed hens, mated to choice Hol. 
lywood cockerels, $5, 105; $15, case, Pres” 
paid. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Corning, lowa, 
EGGS from purebred S. C. Buff Leg 
horns; Cert-O-Culd_ flock, large type, 
$4,100; $12, case. Mrs. Harold Elliott, 
Webster City, Iowa. 
TOM BARRON S. C. W. Leghorn uy 
100; $ contd 











0, 24-dozen case; pen ce 
standard A by A. G. Peters. Algot R 
Young, Route 1, Ma@rid, Iowa. 

—— 


MiINORCAS 
- C. BUFF Minorca hatching . 
= strain, Swe ty layers, i 
per sent prepaid. Mrs. Harry J. 
Granville, Iowa. 7 
AMERICAN Cert-O-Culd purebred § ¢ 
W. Minorca eggs; stock from prize wip. 
ning flocks, $6, 100, prepaid. J. F. Slack, 
Villisca, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
BUFF Orpingtons, choice, large heaithy — 
stock, excellent layers. Eggs $4-19, 
Mrs. Dora C. Paulson, R. 5, Harian, Inga, 


____ PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHITE Plymouth Rock hatching 
Fishel direct strain; standard bred 
best flock in eastern Iowa; $6 h 
postpaid. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
THOMPSON and Aristocrat strain 
Rock eggs for hatching, $6 per ae sat- 
- Edle- 














ee 

















isfactory hatch guaranteed. Mr. 
men, Webb, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 
ROSE Comb Columbian Wyandotte hatch- 
ing eggs, at $5.30 per 100 during May 
and June. Mrs. Dick Dieke, Plainfield, Ia, 
DUGKS AND GEESE 
FOR SALE—Toulouse goose eggs from | 
large, healthy old stock, $2.00 per six © 
Mrs. A. A. Wilson, Garrison, Iowa. ‘ 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


COOK’S Anconas; 1927 Towa State Pair 
winners; three exhibitions, three ribbons 
headed by Post’s. blue-blood exhibition 
cockerels. Chicks, $11-100, $50-500; eggs, — 
$5-100, 30 dozen case, $15. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Village View Ancona Farm, 
Clio, Towa. 
WILLIAMSON’S S. CC. White Leghorns 
have won more blue ribbons in lowa 
than any other strain; extra heavy lay- 
ers; eggs, $10 per-100; chicks, $17, 500 for 
$75. Write for free catalog. H. E. Wil 
liamson, Dubuque, Iowa. 

WHITE Leghorns, Hollywood, lays better, 
eats less. Easier hatched and ra 
Eggs $3.00, 105, postpaid; chicks $10.00, 
100; $45.00, 500. 100 per cent live delivery 
postpaid. White Minorca chicks $15.0, 
100. Mrs. M, E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
“PARKS” Barred Rocks 28C150 (direct) 
200 to 325 egg line, 100 eggs $5.00, i 





























$2.90; 2 and 12 weeks old chicks 
Yearling cockerels, pullets. Fred Havig, 
Osage, Iowa. : 





PUREBRED Single Comb dark Brown 

or ig eggs, $4 hundred; May 1 chicks, 
$11.50 hundred; culled flock. Everlay 
males. Glenn Beebe, Duncombe, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


GOOD news for nerect raisers who plan 
to start or replenish their flocks with © 
high production chicks. Special discount 
on orders for Peters-Certified May- 
hatched chicks. Shipped with guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks. Peters 
Certified strains are bred early maturing 
and develop into heavy fall and winter 
layers. Customers report flock averages 
of 135 to 200 eggs per year—that aur May 
chicks start laying in October. Every 
points to a ree ie ee fall and winter 
Fewer chicks being sed this 
means_a shortage of-layin stock and @ 
higher egg market. Start with Peters 
Certified high producing 8 oek if you want 
to make the most money, Sell your suf 
plus cockerels for breeders at a good 
Each chick comes from a Peters-Ce' 
flock, reliably certified on health and ' 
standardized ees production by A. & 
Peters, our poultry specialist. Leghorns, 
Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons 
Anconas and Light Brahmas. Iowa stale | 
dard accredited. Prices so low you cal 
not afford to buy ordinary stock. 
catalog shows re s from many custom 
ers—proof of what Peters-Certified chicks 
will for you. To insure May shi 
and avoid disappointment, write for cat 
alog and special discount prices at once 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Ass 
4 ust addrers, Peters-Farm, Box 276, New- 
on, Iowa. 
BABY Chicks—Rucker leads them all. 
est Leghorn pen in all 1927 official 
United States_and 
Average per hen, 270 eggs. 
hens, 316, 319. The Reds led the 
nine months at Texas 
national contest. Best in Iowa and com 
belt states by official test. Fourteen 
guarantee to live on chicks. Trap-ne' 
pedigreed stock. ee Prof. 
. Rucker, Dept. W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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“thousand. Plants are stocky. 


“ at ed, bushel $2.7 


Pavegl BEBS251 


. | Producer, 
bags free. J. W. 


EBONY and AK soybeans; high oaeane- 


3 iene early, and we will ship 


Oe a ee ee ee i: ee ee 


CES’ FARMER, May 4, 


1928 


S 





BABY CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NURSEPY STOCK 


from bag was as bright as usual. Some 
complain of difficulty 





reeders’ Triple-Certified chicks 
during May for May or June de- 
gel it gen: for you to start 


‘Specias May discount on all Iowa 


with these famous 


tested and inspected by our 
experts, not only for egg produc- 
t also for health, type and size. 
means standard weight, high-pro- - 
This flocks for you. Healthy, heavy 
ducins rds. Guaranted to live for the 
meal een days; 


roof of our confi- 
first in Master Breeders’ chicks. 


dence Blood- 
flocks, too, a precaution against 
white diarrhea. 


i Bi . ock 
See Master Breeders’ flocks are thor- 


Customers report that 
er Breeders’ chicks mature early, and 
therefore, if bought in May, will be lay- 
gn October and thru the winter months 
“when you get top prices for eggs. 
We can dernish all leading varieties. Make 
a superior flock. Send right 

eur free baby chick book, hand- 
illustrated. It tells how you, too, 
come famous in your community 
standard weight, high-producing 
Take advantage of this big May 
scount. Address at once, Master 
215 Fourth St., Sioux City, Ia. 
bred baby chicks as low as 
These prices are made pos- 
rative saving plan, un- 
ig, healthy Iowa accred- 





h nt sell 

ited bab: chicks with ten-day live guar- 
rite me and find out about this 

before you buy. Good- 

= Eaporte — Hatchery, Laporte City, 
Box 


Ss x Wed chicks, reduced prices. 
Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $8.50; 
White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Minor- 

50; Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $10.50; 





assorted, $6.90. Our pens now leading Tili- 


mole e66 layne contest. Illinois Hatchery, 





PORESEE. Cert-O-Culd chicks, Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $12; 
* cooled $14; Anconas, Tom Barron Leg- 
s, mixed, $10. Mrs. Carl Wilson, Mal- 
vern, Io Towa. 
DAY old and two weeks old chicks for 
gale, all leading breeds, write for prices. 
Iobdell Hatchery, Box 2. Waterloo, Iowa. 








'§EEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





VER, $18 per pusheit, home grown, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state seed law; Sweet clover, scarified, 
$3.90; hardy northwestern alfaifa, 

per bushel; state certified Grimm at low- 
ut prices; — ayete. $1.90 per bushel; 

includ Write for ——- and 
Seer matter. Frank Sinn, x 257, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 





“Buy your Grimm alfalfa direct by the 


introducer. Lyman’s genuine Grimm 
pony three to four crops yearly; leafier 

and higher in feeding value than other 
varieties. All seed scarified, necessitating 
less per acre. Also ask about our No. 2 
Grimm. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 
sior, Minn. 





proof cabbage plants, all varie- 
.ties; tomato plants; ize Taker and 
Bermuda onion plants; cabbage and 
onions, $1 tomato plants, $2 
Coleman 


thousand; 


Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
Seeds—Golden Glow and Rainbow 
seed corn; pure ae test 90 per 
Fancy alfalfa 
ask price. wanan grass, 5 cents 
A. Bernhard, Parkston, S. D 








be MANCHU soybeans, new crop, recleaned, 


% per ee 
bags free. 
Aol 
paign, 
no money. Cc. 
cabbage and onion plants. 
shipment. 500, 65c; 
Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
ANIUMS—Two- doaen strong young 
Dlants sent postpaid to your door for 
; ary color or mixed. Don’t be with- 
wers on the farm. Buckley Gera- 
aes nium Co., Springfield, Il. 
BERMUDA onion plants; postpaid, 1,000, 
$1.10; 6,000 by express, $4.80. Cabbage 
plants,” 1,600, $1. 500, $1.10. Get prices 
on larger quantities. ewell Company, 
Carrizo Springs, Texas. 
SOYBEANS—Fine Manchu beans, 1927 
tt per busi 98 per cent germination 
r bushel, — free. Fred Bon- 
Kimbaliton, 
and giadioli bulbs, mixed col- 
ue 50 ee aL SS for 50 cents, postpaid. 
trommen, Forest City, wa, 


ermination, $2 per bushel, 
rs of 20 bu. or more $1. 
“Guy W. Stanner Seed Rag 





QO. D. frost proof 
All varieties. 
1,000, $1.00. 











Towa. 








ae new variety; great 
WW. Provan. wont recle 
i an, ute 3, Traer, 


HARDY alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; 
Sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 


Return seed if not satisfactory. 
Beorge Bownnan Concordia, Kan. i 








; Tecleaned; bags free; per 
Edgar 


B. Young, Newman, 
n26 per recleaned and hi h 
quality, $2 ee Soon t B. 





_ Guaranteed. , Mitchellville, Ia. 


ao CORN 


o—- Seed corn. Minnesota grown early 
corn that will yield equal pe your dwn 





: nm t 
: ll ripen ten days to one month earlier. 


B Golden Jewel, Improved Minnesota 
and Silver King, standard for northern 
HD also Pawn Minnesota 13, Rustler 
te and flints. Tell us what ou want 
st suit- 
ey, test 95 per cent, at $6.50 bu., 
paid. Deliver in 48 hours. Davis 

2, St. Peter, Minn. 
E’S hybrid seed corn; high yield- 
early, Yellow Dent. o Ahout as high 
~ ~— ery <e —— oS ee s 
sow Erica, bushel. 
: ceed graded. Ten days a limit 
h is not > age aly tto W. Sund- 

; Beresto ford, S. 


corn ie high 1 

iv, dr fin shah hi fh reed aa 
core” Yieid: Sontertas 1,000 oeo bashes 
Prices and titerature ‘on - 








SEED CORN 


BLACKS S Yellow Dent; just the corn y 
are looking for; heavy yielder and Se 
ad 





ripe ten days earlier than ordinary fo 
Dent. 
in this issue. 
lowa. 
EAR seed corn. Improved early Reid’s 
and famous Silver King. Forty years’ 
experience growing, handling and selling 
. $4 per bushel. Satisfaction 
W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Spe- 
cialist, Ames, Iowa. 
SEED Corn—Wilson’s high yielding yel- 
low dent; always a winner in the state 
yield test. Average yield two years ago, 
in twenty-two state and county contests, 
in sixteen counties, 72 bushels. Write for 
particulars. A. Wil ilson, Harlan, Iowa. 
SEED Corn—Reid’s Yellow Dent, matures 
in 110 days; every ear tested; germina- 
tion, 98 per cent; $3.75 per bushel; satis- 
faction guaranteed; sacks free. Budd 
Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 
BLACK’S high yielding Yellow Dent; 
Reid’s Yellow Dent; early picked; fire 
dried; high germination; shelled, graded, 
sacked; $4 per bushel; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. C. E. Phipps, Panora, lowa. 
ag Font ed Plowman Yellow Dent seed corn; 
ighest yielding, disease free, selected 
m... Write for particulars. Kalb 
County Agricultural Association, De Kalb, 
Illinois. 
PRIZE winning Reid’s Yellow Dent seed 
corn; rack dried; $3.50 bushel; 15 day 
re-test; satisfaction guaranteed. Israel 
Halder, Laurens, Iowa. 
YELLOW Dent corn. Each ear tested 
separately for germination. Extra 
good. $3.00 per bushel. Good View Poul- 
try Farm, Lewistown, Mo. 
TWO-BEARED Hi-Bred is best for silage 
or fodder. At $6.50 per bushel, this is 
the cheapest genuine detasseled Hi-Bred 
on the market. High germination. J. J. 
Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
SEED Corn—We have white seed corn 
for sale in the ear only; good test guar- 
anteed. Come and see our corn, on Lin- 
coln highway. G. Gregory & Son, Ralston, 
Iowa. 
STIFF-STALKED, Hi-Bred will stand up 
when Reid blows down. Try our two- 
ear special strain at $6.50 per bushel. J. J. 
Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
IT WILL pay to plant my disease free 
Krug seed corn; saved early; highest 
yielding in test plots; write for circular. 
Clarence Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. 
KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 
cent or better, shelled and graded, 1927 
crop, $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 


City, Iowa. 

HI-BRED, stiff-stalked, two-ear special, 
$6.50 per bushel. This is the cheapest 

detasseled cross of inbreds on the market. 


J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 


Write, wire or come. See big 
Clyde Black, Dallas Center, 
























































Good evening, fans. This is being writ- 
ten at about ten-thirty on Sunday night. 
I have just come home after spending the 
evening at WHO. The stirring music of 
the Iowa Corn Song is running thru my 
head. It was the last piece played over 
WHO and it is probably the most inspir- 
ing of all the state airs. 

Tonight’s program was very varied, 

starting out with chain concerts and 
winding up with an all Iowa hour. Gov- 
ernor Hammill of Iowa spoke and was 
followed by the mayor of Sioux City and 
the mayor of Des Moines. -The music 
was furnished by the Monahan Post band 
of Sioux City. Radiophan wants to say 
right now that it would be hard to find 
a better band anywhere in this country or 
any other country for that matter. It’s 
an Iowa band and Iowa should be proud 
of it. 
* It is rather amusing to watch people 
who are going to speak imto the micro- 
phone. Governor Hammill is experienced 
and spoke without nervousness. Mayor 
Huff, of Sioux City, walked up and down 
restlessly, sat down and got up again, 
walked about a bit more, picked up a 
magazine and pretended to read, got up 
and walked some more and finally made 
a very good speech. Mayor MacVicar, of 
Des Moines, was really “scared stiff” 
and admitted it. However, it was a very 
successful hour of broadcasting. 

Don’t forget that daylight saving time 
is now in effect in the east. Tonight a 
lot of people were unable to account for 
change in time of program. One lady 
who was very anxious to hear the Bib- 
lical drama phoned to WHO asking when 
the drama came on. She had missed it 
on account of the change in time. Chain 
features will, during daylight savings 
time, be broadcast an hour earlier. 

On Friday I listened for quite a while 
to KSO, Clarinda. That has always been 
one of my favorite Iowa stations and 
the news feature broadcast by Lawyer 
Pressley is always good. Mr. Pressley 
has what newspaper men call a nose for 

news and he presents his material in a 
forcible, humorous way. KSO has been 
putting out some very good features late- 
ly, notably a sketch teaching a- really 
valuable lesson on fire prevention. 

Just at this moment WFAM, Cleveland, 
is coming in but there. is some ‘station 


noise. like the whistle of 2 peanut stand. 
KWKH is very close but. that station is 
“quite clear tonight. Radio*has been very 

‘indeed the Jast few nights. 


“sheterodyning very badly and making a- 


Towa 
in getting t this station, but my set brings 
it in every night without any trouble. 
WLS has just brought out a new star in 
the person of Ito Guidotti, a fourteen- 
year-old accordion player. He is really 
wonderful. 

WGN, the Chicago Tribune station on 
the Drake hotel, “has just’ signed off at 
ten minutes past twelve, daylight savings 
time. It is really only ten minutes past 
eleven. What do Chicago people do with 
the daylight they are supposed to save? 

WBBM is still on the air with a sort of 
comedy hour—good orchestral jazz, per- 
haps, but a little too noisy for my partic- 
ular taste. The dials were turned from 
that station away back to WBAP, Fort 
Worth. That station always comes in 
well, especially late on Sunday night. 
The announcer is full of pep as usual. 

Earl May, of KMA, has returned from a 
visit to Washington. He announced over 
the radio that he is not at all satisfied 
with the new radio law. A lot of people 
feel the same way about it. KMA keeps 
up the standard of its entertainment and 
offers its listeners a great variety. 

It is now eleven-fifteen and KFI, Los 
Angeles, is coming in as well as I have 
heard it any time this winter. A really 
fine orchestra is playing and the an- 
nouncer, just stated that we were listen- 
ing to the Atwater Kent hour broadcast 
from K¥I associated stations on the 
Paecifie coast. 

‘The Mona Motor Oil orchestra which 
has been broadcasting for six months 
from KOIL will be heard this summer at 
Noble’s Lake Park pavilion, Missouri Val- 
ley. It will probably make lots of friends 
there as it is a bright, snappy, orchestra. 

Next station tuned in was WRR, Dal- 
las, Texas. This station is on the same 
wave as KFNF, Shenandoah. I think the 
station is WRR, but four numbers have 
been played without an announcement ex- 
cept the name of the selection. There 
ought to be a fine, penalty, imprisonment 
or hanging for any announcer who fails 
to mention his. station after every selec- 
tion. Now the fifth piece is being played, 
no, sung. It is Carrie Jacobs Bond’s 
song, “A Perfect Day.” No announce- 
ment. Next station, please. I shall be 
in bed long before that fellow says who 
he is. 

Away over to the ow wave lengths—a 
jumble of several stations, another whis- 
tling match, then at last one station 
coming in quite clearly. It was KSBP, a 
new station.in St. Paul. It has plenty of 
power. Gale Wood, the pianist, was play- 
ing. He has been heard from many sta- 
tions in the middle-west and has an enor- 
mous audience whenever he is.announced. 
Gale Wood and Herbie Koch, the organ- 
ist, who broadcasts over WHO, probably 
have as large an enthusiastic audiences 
as any two performers on the air. 

Did you hear “Esther,” the Biblical 
drama? If you did, I hope you enjoyed it 
as much as I did. Did you hear the talk 
an auction bridge over the chain Sunday 
night? If you did, I hope you enjoyed it 
no more than I did. 

Radiophan signs off. 





MISSOUR! SOYBEAN VARIETIES 

Choice of soybean seed should be made 
now while seed is available, so that seed 
best suited to meet local requirements can 
be secured, asserts C. A. Helm, of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture. Numer- 
ous varieties are being grown, but repeat- 
ed seed and hay tests show that in Mis- 
souri none are superior to Morse, Mid- 
west, Haberlandt, Virginia and Wilson. 

Morse, Midwest and Haberlandt are, on 
good land, the best varieties for seed. 
They are especially adapted to the more 
fertile soils of northwest, central and 
southeast sections of the state, and are 
early enough to safely mature a seed crop 


poorly drained soils of northeast and 
southwest Missouri and to the Ozark up- 


souri and on the sandy soils of southeast 
Missouri. 

Wilson variety makes better yields on 
poor soils than does either Morse or Mid- 


Plants with an abundance of leaves, mak- 
ing a better quality hay. 
Time from planting to the maturity of 
110 days : 








good 
Saturday the weekly barn dance feature 


roughly rounded; Midwest has medium 
small and somewhat flattened seed with 
the seed scar the same color as the seed 
coat; Haberlandt has large, roughly 
rounded, yellow seed with a nearly black 
seed scar; Wilson has a glossy black, 
medium to small, kidmey-shaped seed, and 
Virginia has a tan or brown, medium 
small, flat and kidney-shaped one. 








SWEET CLOVER A POPULAR CROP 
From 30,000 acres in 1920 to 416,000 acres 
in 1927 is the phenomenal increase of 
sweet clover acreage in Nebraska For a 
crop which ten years ago was looked upon 
largely as a weed and against which a 
bill was introduced in the Nebraska legis- 
lature less than twenty years ago, this 
is quite a remarkable showing. 

Farmers of Nebraska are finding sweet 
clover outstanding as soil builder. A 
summary, prepared by the Nebraska Ag- 
ricultural College, reports from farmers 
on their experience with sweet clover, and 
shows that two years of sweet clover in- 
ereased the yield of corn 64 per cent, and 
winter wheat 50-per cent. Many Nebraska 
county agents have in the past five years 
put on eampaigns in their counties, to en- 
courage the sowing of more sweet clover. 
In Cass county, for instance, there was 
in 1920 a total of only 111 acres of sweet 
clover, while in 1927 the acreage amount- 
ed to 12,262 acres. Aceording to the Ne- 
braska Agricultural College, many men in 
the 1927 corn yield contest who had high 
yields, used sweet clover as a soil builder 
in their crop rotations. They point out 
that altho Nebraska now has 416,000 acres, 
she might well grow a million acres an- 
nually. Sweet clover as a pasture will 
carry two to three. times the number of 
cattle that the ordinary permanent pas- 
ture will carry. The seed crop is also val- 
wable, averaging about four bushels per 
acre. Some use the crop for hay, but ex- 
cept for the first year’s gnpwth, it is not 
so well suited for this purpose. 


WARM DAYS BEST FOR SHEEP 
SHEARING 


Sheep shearing may be done more eas- 
ily following a few days of waym weather. 
The oil or grease in the wool is stiff dur- 
ing cold weather, and tends to clog up 
the clippers. Sheep should never be shorn 
when their fleeces are wet. When damp 
fleeces are rolled up, the moisture in the 
bundle causes the wool to mold, and con- 
sequently lowers its value. Rainy weath- 
er need not delay shearing provided the 
flock is kept in the barn. 
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OLLYWOOD White Leghorns, blue rib- 
bon strain; large, graded eggs from 
ee loppy combed hens, mes 0 choice 
ood Pre crime Fag - 105; case; 
delivered. Mrs. S. A. Seintia® ,. ing, 
owa 








Read what this advertiser says about 
the returns from her ad: 


MRS. S. A. JENKINS. 


This advertisement “pulled” inqui- 
Tries for eight months after it appeared: 
Replies came from four states. 

Your ad on our classified page will 
reach a market as big as the circula- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer. Each week 
it gees into 118,000 farm hemes, where 
it serves as a buying directory of poul- 
try, hatching eggs and baby chicks. 

Turn to “Our Readers* Market,” 
page 28, for rates and closing dates. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 


1OWA 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
April 19.—The month is handing up some 
severe records for freezing temperatures. 
These cold spells coming about a week 
apart are a handicap to the chances of 
Small grain. Much oats is being killed 
fout and all oats are being seriously set 
back. Winter wheat, with the exception 
of extra early fall sown, is lacking fa- 
vorable appearance. Field work getting 
under way about as well as the usual rou- 
tine. Considerable acreage to be put to 
corn again, and this seems legitimate as 
many feel that the chances for small 
grains are seriously jeopardized by the 
cold. The losses among baby chicks have 
been enormous, while the new swine cen- 
sus shows a substantial number. It be- 
gins to look as tho Iowa would have to 
depend on California fruit again this year 
as the local prospects have gone into cold 
storage and may never come back.—Ar- 
thur Nelson. 

Northeastern—Allamakee County, April 
12.—The weather here is cold with snow. 
No seeding done yet. Very few colts in 
this vicinity. I only know of one this 
spring. Oats are very scarce and selling 
at 70 cents. Plenty of hay. The hard 
roads are good but the side roads are very 
bad. Many farmers in this county are 
going into dairying.—Maurice Oregn. 

South-Central—Madison County, April 
20.—We have been having some very cold 
weather for this time of year. The ther- 


mometer has registered below freezing | 


every morning this week. The blue grass 
is looking good, considering the cold 
weather, but the wheat, dats, clover, early 
fruit and the gardens are badly damaged. 
What the outcome will be remains to be 
seen. There are many young lambs. One 
farmer reports that he has 76 and all are 
doing fine; lost a very small per cent of 
them. ‘There are fewer hogs in the coun- 
try than usual on account of the price be- 
ing so low and corn so high and hard to 
eet. Another man reports that he lost 
three old sows, 26 shotes and 35 pigs in a 
very short time with cholera. A few 
young calves; no colts yet.—C. I. Young. 

Southeastern — Washington County, 
April 24.—The feeling is general that oats 
have been injured by freezing. Very few 
have reseeded. Plowing for corn is well 


along. Soil is in good condition. Corn 
is being shipped in for $1 to $1.10. Pas- 
tures need warmer weather. Some tile 


being laid. Work on the whole is well 
along.—J. J. McConnell. 
Northeastern—Bremer County, April 28. 
—Weather has been clear and cool the 
past week. Oats have about all been 
seeded and some reseeding done the past 
week. Hay and pastures are slow in 
coming. No feed in this community. Hay 
is being shipped in but one needs to be 


at the car in order to get any. Prices for | 
hay run from $16 to $25 per ton for wild | 


hay and tame hay, respectively. Corn and 
oats are selling at $1.05 and 70 cents.—J. 
Diedrich. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, April 
27.—Most of the seeding is finished. It 
has been a long-drawn-out affair. Still 
remains very cold. Grass is starting 
slow. Feed of all kinds is getting scarce. 
Not many hogs left to get the benefit of 
the better price. Lots of chicks. A good 
many berry patches were winter killed.— 
Cc. Laydon. 


Eastern—Dubuque County, April 28.— 

















Seeding is just finished; it took four 
weeks. The freezing out of the clo- 
ver breaks up the rotation of crops. Ev- 
erybody is busy preparing for corn plant- 
ing. Nights have been very cold. Peo- 
ple are buying very few baby chicks this 
spring as compared with the thousands 
last year. Little pigs are coming in large 
litters.—A. A. Hallett. 

Southwestern—Mills County, April 27.— 
Very cool weather during April; every- 
thing backward and at a standstill; some 
ice and a little frost last night. A’ warm 
rain would be of much benefit. Farmers 
well up with work. Fall wheat rather 
uneven and not doing much; spring seed- 
ing all done. Just how much damage 
early fruit has sustained by the freezing 
will soon be known. Warmer weather is 
needed to start everything to growing.— 
oO. C. Cole. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
April 27.—Frigid temperatures the past 
two weeks. For a day or two it might 
show a little elevation, and then drop 
back again. Looks like the politicians 
have secured a tap on the vital ‘‘hot air.” 
Things will be warming up after a bit, 
which reminds one of the “‘lick and prom- 
ise’ story of the lass who wanted the 
all-day sucker: ‘After I get thru you can 
have it.’’ Here and there a corn planter 
creaks along. The gooseberry crop seems 
to be about done for.—Arthur Nelson. 

Southern—Union County, April 27.—The 
weather still continues cold and dry. 
Oats, barley and winter wheat have made 
but very little growth. Some oats have 
been seeded the second time. Field work 
in preparation for corn is progressing 
wapidly. Some corn has been planted, 
but the most of us have no seed to 
waste. Ground works up in A No. 2 
shape. Feed of all kinds, especially 
grains, are getting rather scarce. About 
the average number of spring pigs. Fruit 
is in a fair way to be killed.—Vernon 
Rayl. 

Northeastern—Allamakee County, April 
27.—Weather cold. Seeding half done, 
Hay getting scarce. Oats 70 cents, corn 
$1.10. Everyone milking cows. Many 
pastures will go without stock. Lots of 
pigs carried over winter. Good demand 
for horses.—Maurice Cregn. 

Southern—Ringgold County, April 27.—- 
Weather fair and cold. Oats coming faire 
ly well; only a small amount ruined by 
freezing. (Pears and plums _ blooming. 
Only a few peach buds appear yet. Corn 
selling to farmers at $1 to $1.10; some 
will be shipped in. A good crop of pigs 
and lambs. Hogs scarce.—Monroe New- 
ton. 

Northern—Butler County, April 27.—We 
are having a little warmer weather this 
week, altho the nights still are cold with 
frost sometimes. Oats are not doing any- 
thing. Pastures coming slowly because 
of cold weather. About the average num- 
ber of spring pigs reported. Some sick- 
ness among hogs. Other livestock in 
good condition.—G. J. M. 

Eastern—Clinton County, April 27.— 
Small grain all in at last but a large acre- 
age was reseeded, due to the cold, wet 
weather. Rains have ceased but the 
cool nights with light frosts continue, 
which are detrimental to oats, barley, 
fruit and gardens. Egg prices remain 
good, 25 and 26 cents, with local hatch- 
eries taking the bulk at an increase.of 8 
to 10 cents per dozen. Usual number of 
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pigs and lambs. A few colts seen. Lots 
of baby chicks. Roads in good shape. 
Farm work mostly behind for this time. 
—Fred Schepers. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, April 27. 
—Weather in March seemed to indicate 
we would have an early, favorable spring, 
and considerable work was done in the 
fields, but with the beginning of April 
weather has reversed and the month has 
continued to be a very unfavorable one. 
Snow, rains and cold, freezing weather 
have delayed field work and _ retarded 
growth of all kinds of vegetation. The 
prospect for all small grain is very un- 
favorable. Some reseeding of oats and 
barley has been done but results look very 
uncertain and a poor stand seems almost 
certain. On the whole, grasses and small 
grains have had an unusual setback and 
indications are that hay and pastures will 
be light. Much clover froze out and per- 
haps more sod ground has been plowed 
up last fall and this spring than usual. 
With some wheat and oats land being put 
to corn, an increased acreage in corn is 
very probable. The feed question is be- 
coming more acute. Hay quite scarce, 
no grass in sight and corn much in de- 
mand. Most farmers are facing a real 
problem. Field work the past week has 
made considerable progress. Young chicks 
and pigs are showing the effects of the 
unfavorable weather. Hog prices have im- 
proved considerable of late—C. L. Dun- 
can. 


MINNESOTA 

Southern—Freeborn County, April 20.— 
We have been having cold, wet weather. 
Not so very much seeding done. On ac- 
count of the late spring there will not be 
much time between seeding and corn 
planting. It has been bad weather for 
little pigs. Roads are not very good. 
Shipped in corn sells at $1. Eggs are 24 
cents, hogs $8.70 for tops, and veal is $11. 
—James P. Goslee. 

Southeastern—Mower County, April 27. 
—A little snow squall the 26th makes the 
fourth week of snow in April. Seeding 
started again. Grass coming slow. Wheat 
and rye look poor. Seeding started April 
4 is killed out. Roads are passable again. 
Work begun on paving highway No. 40.— 
Cc. L. Wood. 


MISSOURI 


Central—Pettis County, April 27.—The 
weather continues cool and unfavorable 
to all crops. Lack of moisture and sea- 
sonal temperature makes oats and mead- 
ows at a standstill. Wheat, too, is need- 
ing moisture. Corn planting has slatk- 
ened somewhat on account of cool weath- 
er. Gardens are doing poorly. Prices of 
corn has made advances during the last 
few weeks, as has price of hogs. If pres- 
ent cool and dry conditions continue much 
longer hay prices will be higher than the 


farmers have realized during the last 
eight months.—W. D. Wade. : 
Northwestern—Andrew County, April 


27.—April has been a cold, dry and 
cloudy month. Frost again this morning. 
Fruit, oats and gardens damaged more or 
less. We can’t tell yet just how bad the 
damage is. Some have reseeded their 
oats while other fields are doing fairly 
well. Ground all plowed for corn and a 
few patches have been planted. Planting 
will be rushed as soon as the weather 





“warms up. Two outfits are Srading gy. 
highway No. 71. Hogs up to $10 ang os: 
has reached the dollar mark, oats » 
cents, hay $8 to $10, hens 20 cents, gp. 
22 cents, cream 43 cents.—J. W. Griggs 
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KANSAS : 
Southeastern—Crawford County, Apt 
27.—We are having it very wet. The first” 


of last week two nights we had about 
one-half inch of ice. Did not do as mya 


damage as was expected. Killed some gf | 
the peaches and froze the top of the gh | 


falfa. We had three days with a 
northeast wind. 
with an overcoat on, 
ing Friday afternoon and rained most of 
the time until Sunday night. No work 
done in field since. Started raining aq, 


Wednesday night and quit Thursday noo, | 


Some are done planting, while others 
have not started. Some are talking 
planting over. 


cold and wet. Corn 90 cents to $1, 


$9.65, cream 38 cents, cottonseed meal and | 
bran $1.90.—H, i 4 


linseed meal $3.15, 
Shaw. 

Eastern—Linn County, April 15.—We 
have had considerable bad weather the 
last two weeks, with freezing the last 
three nights and 22 above this morning, 
Oats seem all right but clover that wag 
up is killled.—E. E. Perrigo. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, Apri} 
21.—Wheat looks especially well; not one 
per cent winter killed, and the early 
pieces jointing now. Oats are coming 
nicely in spite of all the snow and freez. 
ing weather we have had since March, 
The most of the fruit is frozen and 
spoiled. Apricots, pears, peaches, even 
the lilac bushes, are all covered with fr. 
zen leaves and buds. Nearly everyone ig 
well along preparing corn ground. Gar. 
dens are very backward, but alfalfa and 
sweet clover are doing fine. Some brome 
grass has been sown here this spring— 
Charles M. Turner. 





LAYING TIME MAY BE REGULATED 
BY PROTEIN FEEDS 


From the middle to the last of Septem. 
ber is the ideah time for your pullets to 
start to lay. If they start before, there 
are chances of a molt. If they do not 
begin laying until later, they will not be 
in high production for peak prices. This 
laying time may be regulated by the pm- 
tein feed in the growing mash. Early 
hatched chicks should not receive as 
much protein as those hatched in April 
and May.~ 





SPEED, PLEASE! 
Grocer’s Delivery Boy (accompanied by 
his kid brother): ‘I want a tooth out, 
an’ I don’t want gas, *cause I’m in a 


hurry.” 

Dentist: ‘“That’s a brave boy! Which 
tooth is it?’ 

Boy: “Show the man your tooth, Jim- 
mie.”’ 





Six hundred miles of the main traveled 
highways in the United States are illu- 
minated at night by electricity. 





The United States uses about 23,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet of wood a year. 








of serum and virus? 


that will just pass inspection. 











Panorama View of the Plant of the Corn States Serum Company at Omaha, Nebraska. 


‘The Spirit of Progress’’ 


What accounts for the differences in quality of the different brands 


Some producers buy better quality of pigs and hogs for use in produc- 
tion; some maintain better sanitary conditions; some have better labora- 
tory buildings and better equipment; some have better production meth- 
ods; and most important of all, some have production experts and work- 
men who know their business better than others, and who conscientiously 
strive to produce nothing less than the best product possible—not one 


“It is well known that different establishments have different pro- 
duction methods. We do not make an effort to discourage individuality,” 
is stated by a prominent inspection official. : 

Your graduate veterinarian has had ample opportunity of comparing 
results obtained by different products. " 
he has inquired into methods; he has taken considerable trouble to find 
out the character and ability of the makers of the product he uses. 
CHOICE of product and his work is the hog-raiser’s principal assurance 


of satisfactory results. 


THE CORN STATES SERUM COMPANY, Omaha, Nebraska 


He has visited many plants; 
His 








Could not keep warm — 
Commenced raj. | 


Grass is very short; too 
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| Of General Interest 


—— 


FARMING IN NEW COUNTRIES 


lo agricultural sections 
ents deveirortannt advantages over 
atte sections. Men starting to farm in 
gg country usually obtain the latest 
4 scot efficient equipment, and, since 
ig usually plentiful and cheap in 
sections, they generally have suffi- 
cient acreage to enable them to use large- 
equipment to advantage. Such a 
combination permits them to raise their 
at minimum cost. When they offer 
~ crops in competition with crops 
wn in older agricultural countries, 
where the farms were generally Smaller 
because they were laid out at a\time when 
farm machines were smaller, and where 
the equipment used is largely out of date 
and in small sizes because conditions 
scarcely justified replacing it with the 
latest improvements, they can afford to 
ce a few cents lower and yet 
eater profit. 
ee ‘aevelopment of the United States 
seen this condition repeated several 
times within its own borders. Today, 
ers all over the United States are 
meeting just such competition from new- 
ly developed agricultural sections in many 
foreign countries where fertile virgin land 
peing farmed with the most modern 
uipment, thereby. producing large quan- 


ales of crops per worker at a minimum 


r unit. é 
ae not a simple matter to readjust an 
old established farming community to 





meet this competition, but it must be 


It was done in the east and in 
New England, and it was done thruout 
the corn belt. It may be necessary to do 
it over again to a considerable extent in 
-poth those areas to meet the new condi- 
tions referred to. 





EGGS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Our normal exports of eggs are about 
equal to our imports. Reduced to cases of 
shell eggs, they are about 900,000 each, or, 
gay, one per cent of the total United 
States crop. The imports consist largely 
of bulk eggs. 

So long as the imports offset the ex- 
ports, foreign trade does not materially 
affect the total supply. But, in certain 
localities, the imports are an important 
notably on the Pacific 
coast, while in other localities the exports 
are a market factor, notably in the south- 
east and at certain Missouri river points, 
where freight rates favor Cuban ship- 
ment. = 

Last year, due chiefly to political un- 
rest in China, and also, to quite an extent, 
to the reasonable price of breaking stock 
in this country, the imports of bulk eggs 
were cut in half. This added nearly half 
a million cases to the potential demand 
for domestic eggs to offset the shrinkage 
in foreign trade. 

Breakers are now complaining about the 
high cost of breaking stock in the United 
States. The use of frozen eggs is growing 
by leaps and bounds, and, if prices con- 
tinue where they are at present, breakers 
are sure to look for more of their supply 
from foreign sources. 

On the other hand, the advices are fa- 
vorable to a larger Chinese output. Buy- 
ing and packing costs in China are some- 
what under those of last year, and pros- 
pects are favorable for more nearly nor- 
mal frozen-egg production. 





EARLY LAMB SITUATION 
Weather and feed conditions during 
March in all the important early lamb 
areas, except the far northwestern states, 
were less favorable than during March, 


_ 27, and the average condition of the 


early lambs on April 1 was below that of 
@ year ago. While the market supply of 
early lambs before July 1 will be larger 
than last year, present indications are 
that the movement will be somewhat later 
with a smaller proportion before the mid- 
dle cf May and a larger vroportion in 


Conditions during March were generally 
favorable for early lambs in the principal 
early lamb areas. Weather was moderate 


a more than the average days of sun- 


né. In Iowa and Illinois, ewes came 
thru the winter in very good condition, 
and the early lambs made a good start. 
Some increase in the number of early 
lambs is “sae for both states. In 
» Weather has been gopd, but 

theré has been a shortage of gréen feed 


_ and pastures have grown slowly and need 


tain. The market movement from Mis- 


- Souri will probably be later than last year. 
HORSE AND MULE PRICES IMPROVE 





Horses and mules, which in 1926 were 
Worth relatively less than at any time in 
the preceding forty years, have at last 
gg to advance in price. In February, 
he ‘arm price of horses averaged $4 a 
fad above the price at the beginning of 
k and was on a higher level than in 
rgd February since 1924. The farm price 
Mules began to advance in September 

On January 15, 1928, they averaged 







$92 a head, com 
. pared with $83 a head in 
January 


of 1927. This advance accompa- 
a heavy fall movement of horses and 
into southern markets. Receipts of 
*S. and mules at Fort Worth, Okla- 
_ City, Memphis, Montgomery and 





for October, November and De- 


cember, totaled 67,469 head, compared 
with 17,388 head in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1926. 





NURSING PIGS SHOULD HAVE GRAIN 
fy N CREEPS 


Little pigs should have a special feed- 
ing place from which the sows are ex- 
cluded. This special pen need not be elab- 
orate. It should always be clean. It is 
easly provided, inexpensive, and is a 
very desirable featurue of swine raising 
equipiment. It may be the alley or an 
extra pen in the hog house, or can be 
made of woven wire fence set around four 
posts in the pasture, 

A creep should be so located that the 
little pigs can run in and out at will, 
helping themselves to shelled corn, ground 
oats from which the hulls have been sift- 
ed, or middlings. These feeds may be 
provided in feeders or low troughs. A 
fairly thick slop of middlings and milk 
may be fed. Either sweet skim-milk or 
buttermilk may be used. Frequent 
changes from sweet to sour milk should be 
avoided. Troughs should be kept clean. 

Feeding nursing pigs in creeps, says 
Mark A. McCarty, of the University of 
Minnesota, lightens the load on the sow 
in the latter part of the nursing period, 
brings the sucking pigs along rapidly and 
uniformly, and makes weaning a very 
simple matter. At weaning time the 
sows will not be so run down, but will be 
ready in a short time for market. 


CANADIAN CATTLE IMPORTS 
INCREASE 


Presumably market supplies of stocker 
and feeder cattle in the fall of 1928 will be 
still smaller than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. This situation is ex- 
pected to prevail despite the fact that im- 
ports of stocker and feeder cattle from 
Canada may show some increase. With 
no immediate prospects of being able 
to compete successfully with Argentine 
cattle and beef in the United Kingdom, 
Canada, is likely to continue to dispose 
of most of her surplus production in the 
United States. 

Imports of Canadian cattle to the Unit- 
ed States from January to November, 
1927, amounted to 181,000, compared with 
81,000 a year earlier. Imports of calves 
from Canada during the same period 
amounted to 75,000, compared with 61,000 
in 1926, and imports of beef increased 
from 15,000,000 pounds in 1926 to 45,274,000 
pounds in 1927. These imports were the 
equivalent of only about 2 per cent of all 
cattle slaughtered in the United States 
during this period. It does not seem 
probable, therefore, that supplies from 
that source will be sufficient to affect 
materially the American cattle and beef 
markets.—1928 Agricultural Outlook. 








WALNUTS ARE GOOD WASTE LAND 
TREES 


Ordinarily, reforestation—to accomplish 
worth-while results—necessitates setting 
aside extensive areas for the growing of 
trees. Walnut, however, can be grown on 
isolated tracts, on little corners of the 
farm which are not suitable for anything 
else, in bottom lands where overflows 
make it hazardous to plant regular crops, 
and along fences, where the trees serve as 
windbreaks. And planting walnut around 
the odd corners of the farm is profitable 
because the value of the wood is such 
that it pays lumber companies to buy the 
trees either singly or in small groups. 





REDUCING CODLING MOTH 
INFESTATION 
Warfare against the codling moth to 
prevent damage to the 1928 apple crop 
should begin now, declares L. Haseman, 
of the Missouri College of Agriculture. 
Violent attacks can be expected this year, 


due to failurue to follow the usual spray 


program on the light apple crop of 1927. 

Trash and orchard prunings should be 
removed at once. Packing houses and 
sheds should be cleaned up, tree trunks 
scraped of their rough bark, trap bands 
prepared, moth breeding cages construct- 
ed, spray machinery put in order, spray 
chemical secured, and encouragement 
given to birds that are enemies of the 
pest. Severe damage can be expected this 
year unless stringent control measures 
are practiced. “ 

Hiding places of the moths may be 
found under dead limbs, decaying wood or 
fence rails, broken baskets, rags and sim- 
ilar materials. Thousands of worms leave 
the fruit each fall as it is being packed or 
held in the packing shed and will emerge 
from their cocoons as moths this spring. 
Unless the packing shed is kept tightly 
closed, they may escape and attack the 
fruit in adjacent orchards. 

Scraping the rough bark from the tree 
trunks proves profitable, in the experi- 
ence of some growers last year, as they 
figured enough worms were destroyed to 
pay for the work. Ordinarily, this is not 
considered economical. 

Moth breeding cages are almost essen- 
tial to successful control of the pest with 
sprays, as was demonstrated last‘ season 
when, at Columbia, the moth flight was 
delayed and did not begin until most of 
the spraying had been completed. By 
gathering a quantity of moth cocoons and 
placing them in a small box covered with 
wire screen, they can be put in the or- 
chard, where they will receive about the 
same amount of sunshine as do the trees. 
As the moths emerge, they will be trapped 
and will indicate when the attack of the 
pest will begin. With this method effec- 





; 








tively practiced, late summer sprays may 
not be necessary and complications that 
might result may be avoided. 

The downy woodpecker and other small 
insect-feeding birds help greatly in de- 
stroying the worms beneath the bark on 
the trunks of apple trees, so that they 
should be pfotected and encouraged to 
frequent the orchard. 





MAKING THE SHINGLED ROOF LAST 


The endurance of shingled roofs de- 
pends on the quality and thickness of 
shingles used, the kind of nails used, the 
grade of workmanship and the method of 
laying. Shingles will last from seven to 
one hundred years, depending upon their 
thickness and the method of laying them. 
There are edge and flat grain shingles. 
Edge grain shingles, cut with the natural 
grain of the wood, will not warp or curl 
and are mainly used for roofs. Plat grain 
shingles usually are used as wall covering. 

Much care is also given to the type of 
nail used in shingling. The regular shingle 
nail is three-penny; but many roofers use 
five-penny, to insure greater durability. 
It is a fact that many shingled roofs will 
outlive the nails which fasten them or 
hold them to the sheathing, and, for that 
reason, where the life of a roof is expect- 
ed to exceed fifty or one hundred years, 
copper nails are often used. 

Ordinary shingle nails rust out soon and 
so loosen the best of shingles. It is true 
that poor shingles and good nails make 
a better roof than good shingles and poor 
nails. The general run of wiye shingle 
nails have an average life of from seven 
to twelve years, and are not suited, there- 
fore, to fifty-year shingles. Hot dipped 
galvanied or copper-bearing nails should 
be used. 





DETERMINE STEER AND HEIFER 
FEED NEEDS 


Heifer beef calves fed thru the winter 
and marketed in the spring at a weight 
of 708 pounds were more profitable than 
similar ones given a half-feed of grain 
and then full fed on blue grass thruout 
the summer, to be marketed in October 
at an average of 863 pounds. This is 
confirmed by the‘annual experiments con- 
ducted at the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture. Steer calves given a half feed of 
grain on blue grass thruout the summer 
gained a quarter of a pound more per 
head daily for the entire period than heif- 
ers of the same age that were handled in 
the same way. 





MINNESOTA CORN ACREAGE 

The acreage of corn in Minnesota has 
shown a fairly consistent and rapid in- 
crease since the state was first settled. In 
1923 and 1924, it occupied more acres than 
any other Minnesota crop. Since 1924, the 
acres of oats have slightly exceeded the 
corn acreage. From 1912 to 1924, the Min- 
nesota acreage more than doubled, in- 
creasing from 2,266,000 to 4,595,000 acres in 
1924. During the same period, wheat acre- 
age declined from 4,325,000 to 1,716,000 
aeres.. Since 1924, there has been a de- 
crease in corn acreage; the 1927 acreage 
being 4,172,000. 





USE OF COTTONSEED MEAL IN FIN- 
ISHING CATTLE 


Many successful cattle feeders increase 
the amount of cottonseed meal or cake 
during the last thirty to sixty days before 
cattle are marketed. If steers are receiv- 
ing alfalfa or clover hay, only a smali 
amount of meal is needed to supplement 
the grain. As the steers eat more grain 
and less hay toward the close of the fat- 
tening period, a small increase in the 
amount of meal is advisable. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


to make changes in or discon- 
y 





to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 

changes can be made after pages are made up. New 

advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 

ocean ae late as Monday morning of the week of 
e. 











LIVESTOCK SERVICE 

DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
se of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his.as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, iowa. 











RMI 

BEARS 
THIS LABEL ___j 

A Its easy to keep pigs healthy, 


vigorous and making fast, eco- 
nomical gains when you feed 








For buttermilk is the one feed 
endorsed by every feeding au- 
thority as nature’s tonic for 
tender stomachs. It fights di- 


cures necrotic enteritis, builds 
petite, improves digestion and 


results in greater gains at 
lower costs. 





with 4% or CODLIVER OlLacbec 
gives the proper vitamins to 
prevent posterior paralysis. 


Consolidated Products Co. 


4750 Sheridan Road 
Chicago, Ill. 





Serf Solid Buttermilk | 


sease germs, prevents and. 


up the system, whets the ap-. 











HOLSTEINS 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


A herd whose reputation has been established on 
performance. Leading bloodlines. Federal accred- 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. Get full information by writing, or calling on 
Eé. Bensink, (Sioux Ce.) Mespers, iowa 








HORSES 








PERCHERON HORSES 

















BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT 
Registered Percherons. Several 4 and 5 
year olds, ton and heavier; also 3 year 

and yearlings. Large selection | ; 
strietiy choice stallions, $100 to $750. | 


Fred Chandler, R. 7, Chariton, ta. (4 2 


Percheron Stallions 


OF SIZE, quality and breeding for sale. If you or 
your community needs one write us. Prices right. 
Visitors wel Established 1868. 

Ez. L. HUMBERT & SON, Corning, lewa 


FOR SALE 


One Clydesdale stallion by Fairholme Footprint, 
five years old. Two Percheron stallions by Jalap, 
two years old. Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
down and Rambouillot rams of superior type and 
quality; high class prospects for State Fairs and 
International. Inspection invited. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 




















HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are offering a few bred sows that will prove 
profitable investments. Write us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, lewa 


Falland Hampshire Boars 


weighing 100 to Ibs. Aiso a few spring gilts bred to 
farrow around June ist. C. A. Prentice, Bac City, Ia. 











BDUROC JERSEYS 
Some chotee fall boars and gilts sired by 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


Write us your needs. 
McHKEE BROGB., Creston, Iowa 


UROC FALL BOARS. Sired by Fireworks, 
junior champion Iewa, 1925. Weight 200 to 260. 
Write fer prices. J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa, 

















DE nea pp ee bred for spring litters. 
Well marked and well bred. Also some good 
growthy boars. Priced to sell. E. R. Hem; Selma, Ia. 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 


Fall Boars ready for service. They must move. 
Open summer and fall gilts. .Now is the time te 
buy hogs for future profit. 
3.d.Newlin, (On Is.Primary No.7) Grimes, Ea. 



























Wear one! is comet 





‘You'll agree that if IS.... |. 


* — 






‘the world’s} 
best overall} 


HAYE you ever tried the “Vest- 
bak” {No. 801] illustrated at the 
right? It is the most popular of the 
famous Oshkosh B’Gosh overalls. It 
outsells all other styles including even 
the elastic suspender back style No. 
101. Notice the unusually broad, com- 
fortable back which protects your 
shirt. See how high it is at the sides 
so that the shirt does not pull out. 
It is made of Mill-shrunk, No-fade 
denim. For just a few pennies more 
you may have this comfortable, long- 
4 wearing overall. You will find that 
oa in the end Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls 
| are the cheapest for you to buy 
because they give so much more 
wear. Ten thousand dealers sell them. 
We will gladly send you the name of 


the nearest one. 


OSHKOSH OVERALL COMPANY 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 




























? GO 


OVERALLS 


EL ALI AR PANT 
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